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Lordings, Listen to our lay, 


We have come from far away, 
To seek Christmas | 
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The Teaching of Family Relationships 
At Secondary Level 


EFERENCE to courses of study 

convinces one that the term 

family relationships is coming into 
wide use; but study of the objectives 
within this broad classification leaves 
one with many queries. It is evident 
that it has different meanings for dif- 
ferent persons and that the results ex- 
pected from school to school are far 
from uniform. In some cases it means 
a little discussion of, reading about, and 
practice in, the use of social forms. It 
might classify as a course or unit in eti- 
quette. In some cases subject matter 
from the fields of sociology, literature, 
psychology, physiology, hygiene and 
others is used. One is often startled to 
see that the results anticipated would 
make psychiatric and social case work 
training essential for all home economics 
teachers. 

There is unquestionably the highest 
of ideals in the minds of those who have 
formulated statements of aims. Realiza- 
tion of the aims will involve a program 
of teaching rather than the presentation 
of fragmentary bits of information in 
courses or lessons. At present, the aims 
appear to exceed the possibilities for 
accomplishment if one thinks in terms of 
real. learning and. thorough teaching. 
Even in times of less social and eco- 
nomic unrest it would call for a large 

_ program indeed. 

The field in which family relationships 
is taught determines in large measure 
the nature of the results sought. As a 
part of home economics the emphasis 
may be expected to be highly practical 
since the original purpose of home eco- 
nomics was “the improvement of liv- 
ing conditions in the home, the institu- 
tional household and the community.” ’ 

Though the general statement shows 
home economics to be broad and prac- 
tical, recent studies have shown that the 
secondary courses actually taught have 
been practical in a very narrow sense, 
being largely courses that have em- 
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phasized the manipulation of materials, 
or courses better classified as cooking 
and sewing. In a similar way, family 
relationships may easily deteriorate into 
manners or forms like 
cooking and sewing, the results of teach- 
ing etiquette are tangible and readily ob- 
served by both parents and school peo- 
ple. Broad social understandings and 
character development are less readily 
difficult to test objec- 


social since, 


observed, and 
tively. 

To be constructive and practical fam- 
ily relationships as a part of home eco- 
nomics should give each individual the 
ability to be an independent dependent 
member of a family group organization 
in the larger social order. When, in what 
manner, and to what extent he shall be 
dependent are all questions of relation- 
ship and_ balance. 
and interaction among individuals. 
call for adjustments. They are highly 
practical. 

In different ages or in different social 
groups of the present age, the patterns 
and standards for independence vary 
greatly. Improved means of transporta- 
tion and communication complicate the 
situation by bringing families of sharply 
contrasting racial, national, economic, 
religious and educational backgrounds 
into direct relationship within communi- 
ties. From these cosmopolitan com- 
munities come the parents of future gen- 
erations. 

Family groups are themselves com- 
posed of highly complex individuals. As 
viewed by the geneticist, the physiolog- 
ist, the chemist, the physician, the dieti- 


They involve action 
They 


1Journal of Home Economics, 1909, p. 1, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, 





cian, the psychologist, the sociologist, or 
the literary writer the same individual 
different 
methods of analysis contributes toward 


presents sides. Each with his 
the practical understanding of persons. 
Genetically the individual is the result 
ot combinations of genes following heredi- 
tary laws. Physiologically he is an amaz- 
ingly complex and delicately organized 
surprising adjustments 
Nutritionally 
Soctologically he is the 
entity through which social institutions 


being capable of 
to physical environment. 


he is modifiable. 


are carried from generation to genera- 
Out of the social life of the fam- 
ily and the community the individual re- 


tion. 


ceives his social nourishment as from 
the family table he gets the structural 
materials for the development of his 
body. Religious beliefs, family tradi- 
tions, political allegiance, pronunciation, 
and peculiarities of speech are illustra- 
tive of the 


that result from family life 


diverse social inheritances 
In families 
or communities of well-established pat- 
terns of living and with few outside 
contacts modes of living may pass with 
little or no change from one generation 
The introduction into com- 
families with different pat- 


terns changes the social composition and 


to another. 


munities of 
likewise the social inheritance of indi- 
viduals. 

In order to teach family relationships 
for practical social results the impor- 
tance of emotion in influencing either 
harmonious or inharmonious associations 
must be Yet 
about the emotional life of individuals is 
comparatively the 
advertiser makes his appeals to emotion 


considered. knowledge 


meager. However, 
when selling such commodities as food, 
clothing, and shelter, since he cannot de- 
pend upon consumers to be technically 
educated and appeal to emotion is the 
quick means to response. So, too. in 
teaching, it is easy to resort to emo- 
tional appeals when time for dealing with 
social problems is limited or when fac- 
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tual material is wanting. Out of such 
situations, any personal bias on the part 
of teachers can originate prejudices in 
the minds of pupils. The history of the 
Revolutionary War as presented to pu- 
pils of secondary level in Canada and 
the United States illustrates the point 
from another subject matter field. 


teaching family relationships is so wide 
it behooves secondary school teachers to 
select carefully both subject matter and 
procedures. Techniques are quickly 
acquired through demonstration. Habits 
are established with practice. Under- 
standings result from explanation, de- 
scription, discussion, experimentation, 
analytical drawings, charts, and time for 
reflective thinking. Appreciations are 
products of satisfactory association with, 
participation in, or forceful descriptions 
of family life. 


esate the range of possibilities for 


To see the subject of family relation- 
ships in the large involves understanding 
to what extent persons are the product 
of their biological inheritance; how the 
physical environment of food, clothing, 
and shelter conditions growth; how so- 
cial institutions are inherited; how they 
modify the individual and are in turn 
modified in the process of transmission; 
how modifications are preceded by 
stress in the emotional life of individ- 
uals; and how individuals react toward 
each other because of strains. 
involves 

Tastes 

and 
made 


Teaching for appreciations 
the emotional life of the learner. 
values established, 
Provision is 


are cultivated, 
devotions furthered. 
for the cultivation and expression of the 
aesthetic nature of the learner. The con- 
ditions under which appreciations within 
the field of family relationships are cul- 
tivated are many. One may be deeply 
impressed by reading of family life on a 
Participation in a group 
where members each other, 
are frank but considerate, whole heart- 
edly interested in the welfare of others 
while at the same time being generous 
minded enough not to impose self-made 
solutions to problems on other individ- 


high plane. 
understand 


uals or the group, is experience to leave 
fine appreciations. High standards of 
association may be established also for 
group life in educational institutions. 


It is possible to acquire forms, under- 
stand the elements of which family re- 
lationships are made, and have tech- 
niques for understanding individuals and 
group situations without having an im- 
pelling desire to work at or sacrifice for 
an ideal. Thorough teaching provides 
for understandings and thinking along 
constructive lines, and likewise for de- 
votion to ideals. It is hard to conceive 
of thorough teaching within the confines 
ef a single unit at secondary level when 
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one holds the broader interpretation of 
family relationships. 

Obviously there are many limitations 
to the successful teaching of family rela- 
tionships. First there is lack of infor- 
mation secured as a result of objective 
studies. Animal experiments can be 
used to secure objective evidence as to 
biological inheritance, nutrition, sanita- 
tion, and so forth; but animals cannot 
serve to show how mores or social 
patterns are inherited or how religious 
or economic strain affects the emotional 
life of individuals. Some objective evi- 
dence of changes in heart action, chemi- 
cal changes of blood, etc., are at hand. 
Much of the material is, however, sub- 
jective or perhaps the result of one in- 
dividual’s observations of another. A 
further handicap to scientific study lies 
in the fact that the environment of hu- 
man beings can be controlled to a lim- 
ited extent only for experimental pur- 
poses. Also, few persons ever remain 
under the constant observation of train- 
ed persons throughout a life time; hence 
observations are in terms of isolated 
situations or for short periods of time. 

Again comparatively little is known 
about the emotional life of individuals 
because answers to many questions upon 
which an experimenter might wish data 
involve methods that classify as painful 
or cruel. One can work at length to 
discover how persons learn to write, or 
read; but experiments aimed constantly 
to produce fear, or anger are likely to 
produce dire results if the reactions are 
genuine. 

3ecause of the social environment 
certain subjects of concern to the teach- 
ing of family relationships are more or 
less tabooed. For example secondary 
teachers may not give frank explana- 
tions and complete understandings con- 
cerning either sex or theological teach- 
ings, 


S regards laws of particular impor- 
A tance to family life there is much to 
be desired, particularly under the influence 
of changing economic conditions. Be- 
tween mechanical and social develop- 
ment the gap is wide indeed. With the 
lack of uniformity of law that exists 
from state to state in much matters as 
marriage, divorce, age for obtaining 
work certificates, inheritance of prop- 
erty, and so forth it is surprising that 
we do not have even greater need for 
social pathology. Perhaps the world is 
socially so ill that cases of individual 
maladjustment are insignificant in com- 
parison. 

3ecause home economics aims to show 
practical results teachers might easily 
be held responsible for effecting satis- 
factory adjustments within families. 
Given training, time, and facilities for 
careful and thorough investigation to- 





gether with cooperation from school ad- 
ministrators and social agencies in the 


community, home economics teachers 
might contribute much toward the im- 
provement of existing bad conditions. 
Experience resulting from successful 
programs of home project work should 
put home economics teachers in an ad- 
vantageous position as regards the pos- 
sibility for understanding the home sit- 
uation of pupils. 

Another problem of no inconsiderable 
importance is that of giving one person 
the techniques by means of which to 
understand another. Experience is a 
great aid to such understanding; hence 
it is easier to teach children to see the 
problems of those younger than them- 
selves rather than those older. Still 
other difficulties lie in the fact that the 
major causes for family maladjustment 
are those over which children have little 
or no control. Children not infrequently 
suffer agonies in attempting to affect 
reconciliations between parents who are 
temperamentally incompatible. They have 
no control over the size of the family 
and little over its income. Neither are 
they responsible for the economic and 
social order into which they are born. 


The broadest of concepts would ap- 
pear to be essential when still othe. as- 
pects of the problem are considered. The 
adjustments that girls who marry may 
need to make are varied. Those whose 
upbringing has been in homes of very 
limited incomes may suddenly find them- 
selves in possession of considerable eco- 
The experience of work- 
They must 


nomic wealth. 
ing up in a job is omitted. 
entertain and be entertained in ways to 
which they have not been accustomed. 
They must see, evaluate and sometimes 
accept new family patterns. Emotional 
strain as easily attuches to situations in 
which the individual is swamped with 
responsibility for sudden adjustment to 
wealth as to poverty yet only in an in- 
direct way do women whose labor is 
confined to their homes have control of 
the money income. 


Seen as a development within a field 
largely concerned with the immediate 
practical improvement of home life, 
family relationships is a subject for the 
mature student. Surely no one with an 
understanding of the magnitude of the 
subject would expect to teach family re- 
lationships in a single unit to pupils of 
secondary school level. Many units 
classifying within the field of home eco- 
nomics as well as others from biology, 
physiology, hygiene, art, literature and 
so forth are needed to give the under- 
standings, the appreciations and the 
practice that will make for satisfactory 
adjustments to the present social order 
and give vision by means of which to 
help in the creation of a better future 
order. 
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Planning and 


Equipping 


The Unit Kitchen 


By 
Doris 


NIT kitchens are a comparative- 

ly recent development in the 

planning of home economics 
equipment, but one that has gained promi- 
nence rapidly since it permits the teach- 
ing of cookery and meal planning under 
conditions closely approximating those 
of the home. Since planning such kit- 
chens and the selection of equipment falls 
to the lot of many home economics teach- 
ers, a study of the kitchens shown here 
should prove helpful as well as interest- 
ing. 

Miss Velma Phillips, in charge of 
hoine economics work at Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio, is responsible for 
arranging and having the first two pho- 
tographs taken, so that the equipment 
in use at the University might be clearly 
shown. She has found these kitchens 
especially practical both from the student’s 
and instructor’s standpoint. A _ careful 
consideration of the various points will 
furnish ideas to be used in planning or re- 
arranging similar unit kitchens. 

In the photograph of Unit Kitchen 
Number One, can be seen the work 
table with cupboard shelves built above 
and below, and the range with a kitchen 
table beside it. Open cupboard shelves 
are neatly arranged for efficient work, 
with the different dishes and utensils 
placed in such a manner that 
they fit the shelves and are 
easily reached. 

Cupboard | shelves 
painted with an enamel paint 
which has a hard, glossy finish 
and is resistant to dirt, is non- 
absorbent, and is easily washed 
off with a damp cloth and mild 
soap or an abrasive powder 
which does not scratch; strong 
soap powders are not suitable. 
A flat finish paint may absorb 
grease and be difficult to clean. 
Unpainted shelves or those fin- 
isiied with flat paint may be 
covered with a glazed paper 
which is less absorbent than 
wrapping paper, and which may 
be wiped off with a damp cloth; 
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oil cloth is a very satisfactory covering 
which may be pasted into place; it is 
wiped with a damp cloth and requires 
only infrequent replacement. 

A comfortable stool is provided for 
work at the table. A work table 
should be kept clean by frequent scouring 
and should be thoroughly dried in order 
to prevent the wood from warping. To 
may be pro- 


wood 


minimize scouring, the table 
tected from spilled foods by the use of a 
large tray, or a small utensil tray for a 
sticky egg-beater or dishes and by the oc- 
casional use of a piece of wrapping paper 
parchment when cer- 
preparation 

The convenient sink in this 


or heavy 
tain food 
carried on. 
unit allows use of the drain-board for par- 


paper 


tasks are being 


ing vegetables, or other operations which 
might soil the table. Oil cloth is a satis- 
factory covering for table tops which are 
in bad condition. Heavy linoleum glued 
to the table is easily cleaned and en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

In these laboratory kitchens, the 
small enameled top kitchen table on 
wheels furnishes additional work space, 
and the enameled top can be used for 
hot dishes; placement near the range 
convenient when foods 
from the oven 

During the 


is particularly 


are removed and _ top- 


stove burners. frying of 





Unit Kitchen. Number Two, taken from Kitchen Number One. 
The stove in the foreground is in Kitchen Number One. 





Unit Kitchen Number One in the Ohio University laboratory. 
The dining room group can be seen in the background. 


doughnuts or fritters, the table beside 
the range top is useful. 

The range of Kitchen Number 
may be seen in both photographs. It 
is a full kitchen range with a 
regular oven, broiling oven, and uten- 
type commonly 


homemaker, 


One 
sized 


sil drawer. It is a 
selected by the modern 
and one which the students will likely 
choose when they establish homes of 
their own. The heat 
them an opportunity to follow recipes 


regulator gives 


accurately regarding the temperature of 
baking baking. <A 
greater degree of much 
higher percentage of baking successes 
engenders, in the student, a feeling of 
confidence and keen cook- 
ery not possible with older types of ovens. 

Good insulation in the walls and door 


and the time for 


accuracy and 


interest in 


of the oven reduces fuel costs, produces 
better baking results, and throws less 
The burners of 
type built for 


heat into the room. 
this range are a 
efficient operation and more even heat- 
ing of the cooking utensil. 

Girls who use fine equipment natur- 
ally take greater pride in the cleanli- 
appearance of the 


new 


ness and general 
kitchen. Cleaning a beautiful range does not 
seem a chore but a natural part of good 
It is simple to teach the 
the enameled 


housekeeping. 

proper care of 
the range, the neces- 
damp cloth 
cold in 


parts of 
sity of using a 
parts are 
crazing or 


while these 


order to prevent 
cracking in fine lines, and the 
necessity of wiping up spilled 
foods. It becomes a matter 
of pride to watch foods while 
cooking to see that they do not 
boil over, and to adjust oven 
temperatures in making pies to 
avoid their boiling out in the 
oven. 

The dining room unit, which 
is also shown in the first photo- 
graph, includes table, chair, a 
buffet, amd cup- 
china, silverware, 


very small 
boards for 


and linen. 
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The second. photograph shows the 
range of Kitchen Number One, and the 
range of Kitchen Number Two backed 
up to it. Both ranges have a small de- 
vice which diffuses steam and odors 
coming from the ovens and incidentally 
gives a neater appearance to the stoves. 
The sink in Kitchen Number Two can 
be seen clearly with its drainboard and 
surrounding cupboards, making an effi- 
cient work center for preparation of raw 
food. 

The large refrigerator can be seen 
at the right in the picture. This provides 
adequate storage space for perishable 
foods, and for the proper care of left- 
overs. 

Light, heat, and ventilation are planned 
for efficient student work. Wall finish is 
attractive in color and can be cleaned with 
a wall-paper cleaner or with a damp cloth 
and gentle soap suds. An oiled wood floor 
is used here satisfactorily, although in 
some instances linoleum might be prefer- 
able. Proper sanitation requires that all 
finishes shall be cleaned periodically. 

The ink sketch below shows the ar- 
rangement of the unit kitchens in their 
general relation to each other, although it 
is not drawn exactly to scale. 

Another arrangement of unit kitchens 
is shown in the photograph of the 
Hoover High School laboratory at Glen- 
dale, California. All of the cupboards may 
be closed tightly with doors, and drawers 
provide space for cutlery which must 
be neatly arranged in small cutlery 
boxes in order to avoid dulling the edg- 


fi 


es of knives. There 
is another interest- 
ing arrangement of 
cutlery shown in the 
Ohio unit kitchens; 


both may furnish 
you with ideas. 
In unit kitchens 


such as shown here 
the student has an 
opportunity to study 
efficient methods of 
work, and concrete 
problems can_ be 
planned and carried 
out, Equipment can 
be rearranged to 
make definite work 
centers out of the 
sink, work table and 
cupboard and the range. The range can 
be studied as a piece of equipment, con- 
sidering finish, design, construction, 
color, care, cleaning, calibrating, load- 
ing the oven, and planning oven din- 
ners. Sometimes it is possible to have 
different types of ranges in the unit kitch- 
ens—for example a gas stove in one, an 
electric range in another and an oil stove 
in a third. Such an arrangement has ob- 
vious advantages in acquainting students 
with the various types of fuel and the dif- 
ferences in operation. 

The cupboards may be studied in a sim- 
ilar manner taking up arrangement in re- 
lation to the working space for which they 
will be used, arrangement of utensils and 
dishes in cupboards for efficient use, vari- 
schemes, 
finishes, etcetera. 

Timing of opera- 
tions carried on at the 


ous. color 
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A general plan of the Ohio University laboratory. 
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here, but they may, of 
course, be made more 
real when the work is 
done under conditions 


School, Glendale, California. 








A general view of the foods laboratory in the Hoover High 


Notice this arrangement of unit 
kitchens. 


nearly approximating home life so far 
as kitchen arrangement goes. 

The unit kitchen makes an ideal set- 
ting for study of cooking utensils, con- 


sidering their size, shape and design, 
and the material of which they are 
made. 


The work table, sink, and cooking top 
of the range should be the correct work- 
ing height for the student, and this prob- 
lem can be studied and worked out to suit 
conditions. Where one surface cannot be 
changed, the student may plan to do a 
larger part of the work at one of the 
other surfaces. Due to the constant 
change in “tenants” of these kitchens, 
actual changes may be impractical, but 
such problems of kitchen planning and 
kitchen management may receive due 
study and consideration. 

Groups of students working in differ- 
ent unit kitchens can experiment to de- 
termine the best methods of work and the 
best management of time—which of sev- 
eral methods of washing dishes, prepar- 
ing vegetables or making muffins is more 
efficient, for example. For such work, 
groups of approximately equal experience 
and ability should be selected. Classes 
are always much interested in this graphic 
demonstration of the possibilities of time 
saving through good management. 

In many communities it has become 
necessary to reduce the laboratory ex- 
penses of the home economics department 
to a minimum; as a result food lessons 
must either be reduced in number or in 
the amount of food cooked. Time and 
management studies as suggested above 
are an excellent means of fully utilizing 
equipment without additional expense. 





“nr 


[The success of any home economics 
department depends on the _teacher’s 
originality and optimism, her appreciation 
of community needs and her knowledge 
of economic preparedness. Her job is to 
keep up the morale and to realize that 
encouragement is a needed factor in most 
communities.” 

North Dakota News Letter 
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How May 
In the 


ASHIONS, styles, and fads are 

terms everyone uses, but they are 

given different meanings, and are 
often used interchangeably. Paul H. 
Nystrom is probably one of our best 
authorities on the study of fashions, 
styles, and fads; and the following is 
his interpretation of these terms: “A 
style is a characteristic mode or method 
of expression, presentation, or concep- 
tion in the field of some art. A fashion 
is the prevailing style at any given time. 
A fad is a miniature fashion in some 
unimportant matter or detail.” Before 
a style can become a fashion, it must 
be followed or accepted by a large num- 
ber of people. When we try to ana- 
lyze fashions and fads, we find that 
fashions are of greater duration than 
fads; they affect many more people, and 
their consequences on manufacturing 
and retailing are far more important 
than are those of fads. 

The faddists are those whe crave sur- 
prises, and our extreme novelties are 
the result of this craving. A fad usu- 
ally originates within the leisure group 
of society, or with an individual or 
group whose success depends largely 
upon his ability to keep himself before 
the eyes of the public. After a fad has 
been advertised, manufacturers imitate 
it in very cheap materials, and flood the 
market with it. As soon as this fad is 
taken up by the masses, it grows too 
common, and dies. 

Very often, however, a fad may be- 
come a fashion. If this happens, the 
original fad loses some of its extreme 
qualities, and it is not so conspicuous. 

We also find that a fad sometimes is 
an outgrowth of a fashion. The origi- 
nation of the prevailing fashion this 
year of broad shoulders, natural waist 
lines, the youthful slenderizing hip line, 
and the accentuated height, is attributed 
to Schiaparelli. But when we carefully 
compare the designs of Schiaparelli with 
some of the cheap imitations which are 
on the market, we find that these imi- 
tations have taken on extreme and in- 
artistic proportions and varieties to 
meet a certain popular desire for some- 
thing different and novel. Some of our 
extreme sleeves are undoubtedly a fad. 

With the maze of fashions and fads, 
this year is probably one of the most 
trying of any in the last two decades 
for untrained consumers who wish to 
select clothing of good taste. 

Ne doubt, good taste is a gift to many 
girls, but it may be acquired as well. A 
girl who dresses in good taste is able to 
select the artistic from the prevailing 
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We Stimulate Good Taste 


Selection of Clothing? 


By 


Uva Janney~* 
Collinwood High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


fashions, to foresee the occasions on 
which her clothing will be used, to dis- 
cern that which will give her individu- 
ality, and which will express her per- 
sonality; to compliment the good quali- 
ties of her figure as well as to subordi- 
nate the defects, and to purchase clothes 
that will give her serviceability. 

How may we stimulate this good taste 
when there are so many fads which are 
contradictory to good taste? First of 
all, if we, as teachers of clothing and 
personal regimen classes, are going to 
infiuence students in any marked 
degree, we must be open minded about 
the styles which are the fashion each 
year. We must be able to analyze them 
and see them with an unbiased, as well 
as an interpretative point of view. We 
always have the artistic as well as the 
inartistic styles on the market. When a 
decided fashion change comes, there is 
danger in looking at all styles as fads. 
We need to study the styles of the lead- 
ing French and American designers, and 
to observe the forecasts of styles from 
our dependable department stores and 
fashion magazines. It is interesting to 
read some of the 1929 magazine com- 
ments on the changed fashions of that 
year. Many writers said that we were 
slaves to fashion when we were willing 
to change from the beauty and comfort 
of the straight, short dresses to the 
longer, form-fitting ones. But just let 
us get out some of our snapshots and 
fashions magazines of 1926-1928, and 
look at them. We can easily see how 
lacking in beauty the styles were. There 
was a weary rank of beige-colored legs 
and bumpy ankles showing below 
dresses too tight to pull down, espe- 
cially when one was sitting. The styles 
of 1922, however, did conform to the 
lines of the figure, and will always be 
beautiful, no matter when they are ex- 
amined. The style silhouettes from 
1929-1932 followed the natural lines of 
the body, and were beautiful, if one had 
a beautiful figure. The styles this year 
give an extended or illusionary silhou- 
ette. The shoulders are extended, but 
the rest of the silhovwette follows the 
lines of the body. As long as the ex- 
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* Abstracted from paper given before the 
economic section of the Home Economics Divi- 
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tended shoulder does not take on pro- 
portions which are too exaggerated, it 
is complimentary to more women than 
the silhouettes of 1929-1932 
there are so many who have hips which 
are too large in proportion to the upper 


because 


part of the body, and these designs tend 
to minimize the hips. 

We want 
sensitive to some of the basic values and 


our girls to kecome very 
principles which are necessary for good 
taste in the selection of clothing so that 
they will be able to interpret the pre- 
vailing fashions more _ intelligently. 
Poiret thinks that American women buy 
clothing too often by the label, because 
they do not know why it is good, If 
they have a knowledge and an apprecia- 
tion of the fundamental art principles 
of unity, proportion, rhythm, balance, 
and harmony, they may select clothing 
from the current fashions which will be 
beautiful, pleasing, and satisfying; they 
will know when designs are artistic or 
inartistic. We can not leave it to chance 
that they will appreciate prin- 
ciples, but must see to it that they have 
the opportunity to apply them con- 
sciously when they are designing their 


these 


own clothing, or when they are study- 
ing the designs of ready-to-wear clothing. 

We may do much to stimulate good 
taste in the selection of clothing by 
helping each girl to know how to ex- 
press her personality in her clothing. 
If she appreciates her individual quali- 
ties, and has the ability to express them 
correctly, she will not have a desire for 
fads. The girl with natural taste, selects 


styles which express her personality 
without giving the matter much thougit, 
but the girl who does not have this 


natural appreciation requires some train- 
ing. Classification of types of person- 
ality may prove helpful, but it should 
be considered only a beginning, becatse 
each individual is different from any 
other. I like to start this personality 
study by making four theoretical classi- 
fications, which are: (a) the athletic (b) 
the dramatic (c) the dainty, and (d) the 
business types. The athletic type of 
girl is muscular, active, vivacious, and 
walks with an active stride. She likes 
clothing freedom of 
movement; bright colors which corre- 
spond to her activity and vivacity; se- 


which permits 


vere sharp lines; durable materials, and 
simplicity. The dramatic type is ag- 
gressive, dignified, graceful, emotional, 
and expressive. She can wear more ex- 
treme lines and color combinations than 
any of the other types, and graceful 
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e Copeland Bill S-1944 , 


An Explanation of the Main Provisions 
of the Proposed New Food and Drugs 
Act and the Reasons for Them 


UCH water has run under the 

bridge since the Food and Drugs 

Act of 1906 was passed. The 
merchandising world has changed more 
than most of us realize. Some of the in- 
rovations and commodities that are part 
of our ordinary life today were not even 
foreshadowed when the so- 
called “pure-food bill” as a panacea for 
all our troubles with adulterated or mis- 
branded foods and drugs. 

We have a vastly increased machinery 
of distribution that places in every state 
of the union food products that used to 
be practically unknown outside of the 
area where they were grown. We are 
now well accustomed to the fierce busi- 
ness competition that is responsible for 
“high pressure selling” and extravagant 
advertising. We have witnessed the 
mushroom growth of an industry that was 
too slight in 1906 to merit any particular 
attention from legislators, namely, cosmet- 
ics, or toiletries. Science has given us a 
number of valuable drugs, and also some 
potentially dangerous ones that were un- 
known a quarter ofa century ago. We 
have succeeded in getting truthful state- 
ments on bottle and package labels, but 
who could have foreseen in 1906 the 600 
radio stations broadcasting daily to list- 
eners in countless thousands of American 
homes, turning on sales appeal unre- 
strained in its fanciful flights and decep- 
tive claims? 

The original Food and Drugs Act was 
an extremely progressive piece of Federa! 
legislation and it has done a great deal of 
good, but difficulties in administering it 
have continually cropped up, so that last 
spring it was decided, with President 
Roosevelt’s approval, to draft an entirely 
new bill, embodying a number of much 
needed changes. This was done, and the 
bill was introduced in the Senate on 
June 12 by Senator Royal S. Copeland of 
New York. This bill, S-1944, will be acted 
upon by Congress at the coming session. 
It is a measure drafted for public pro- 
tection. Its eventual fate will depend 
largely upon a manifestation of public 
interest. 

The new draft was prepared with the 
sympathy and cooperation of Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace and As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture Rexford 
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G. Tugwell, under the direction of the 
Food and Drug Administration, in charge 
of W. G. Campbell. The Copeland _ bill 
retains all the valuable features of the 
present law and adds a number which will 
be greatly welcomed by home economists 
and women generally. Taking them up 
in turn: 

1. Cosmetics are included in the scope 
of the act. By cosmetics is meant ex- 
ternal applications for the skin and hair, 
mouth washes, tooth pastes, soaps, face 
creams and lotions,—all those toilet prepa- 
rations used by both men and women 
which cannot be classed either as foods 
ot drugs. The 1906 bill passed over 
these entirely, yet the Food and Drug 
Administration finds constantly on the 
market preparations containing lead, mer- 
cury, and other dangerous ingredients 
which cannot be controlled under the 
existing Food and Drugs Act. Depila- 
tories are among the worst of these. One 
preparation, represented as “entirely 
karmless and actually beneficial to the 
skin,” contained thallium acetate, a highly 
poisonous chemical that causes the hair 
to fall out all over the body. The manu- 
facturer was forced into bankruptcy by 
an accumulation of damage suits by un- 
fortunate users. The Federal Govern- 
ment lacked legal authority to give the 
consumer the protection which should 
have been afforded. As the new bill in- 
cludes cosmetics, this will be taken care 
of if the bill becomes law. 

2. The bill proposes to control mechani- 
cal devices intended for curative purposes 
and devices and preparations intended to 
bring about changes in the structure of 
the body. The present Food and Drugs 
Act has no provision to regulate or pro- 
hibit the sale of devices, contraptions, and 
machines such as nose straighteners, 
trusses, eye exercisers, mechanical bust 
developers, height increasers, fat reducers, 
and hundreds of other articles. Some of 
them are pure fakes; others are directly 
harmful, or indirectly so when they 
cause the user to postpone proper treat- 
ment for a condition until it is too late 
for help. A case in point is that of a 
company that manufactured a_ necklace 
consisting of amber glass beads between 
which were placed alternately small zinc 
and copper discs. Both the discs and 
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beads were strung on a piece of wire. 
The use of this so-called “goitre inven- 
tion,”’ it was claimed, was that of “gen- 
erating galvanic currents in contact with 
the skin in the presence of mercurous 
iodide and calcium chloride.” In com- 
menting on the sale of this appliance, the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation said: “As an adornment it would 
fail to find a purchaser if offered in com- 
petition with the ‘jewelry’ of the five-and- 
ten-cent store. As a therapeutic device 
it ranks with a string of wampum.” 

3. False advertising of foods, drugs and 
cosmetics is prohibited. The power of 
advertising is such that people often 
acquire their ideas of the qualities and 
virtues of a food, drug, or cosmetic, from 
broadcasts over the radio or advertise- 
ments in the newspaper, in a magazine, on 
a billboard, or even on a dodger tossed 
into the automobile. The intention to 
purchase may be formed before the prod- 
uct is even seen. 

If people would take the trouble to read 
the labels on what they buy they would 
soon discover that there is often consid- 
erable discrepancy between the statement 
on the label of the bottle or the package, 
and the claims of the advertisement. The 
law requires that only truthful statements 
oppear on the merchandise package, and 
it has succeeded in forcing manufacturers 
of foods and patent medicines to comply. 
But the law has at present no control over 
advertising, and the curative claims that 
used to be put on the label are now trans- 
ferred to the advertisement. 

In fairness to the publishing business 
it should be stated that many newspapers 
and magazines will not accept advertising 
copy which has not been carefully scru- 
tinized for truth and accuracy. The Food 
and Drug Administration has long car- 
ried on a campaign urging women to read 
the labels on the foods and drugs they 
buy; it still insists that this be done intel- 
ligently. At the same time, if the bill 
passes, there will be further protection 
fcr the consumer. 

It should be understood in this con- 
nection that the Food and Drug Admin- 
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istration does not propose to set up a 
censorship of advertising. The responsi- 
bility for honest advertising is placed 
squarely where it belongs, on the shoul- 
ders of the manufacturer and not on the 
publisher of the paper or magazine. 

4. Definitely informative labeling is re- 
quired, The present statute does not pro- 
vide for what must be stated on the label. 
It only says what must not appear. It 
requires truth, but not the whole truth. 
It prohibits misleading statements but 
does not insist on positive and informa- 
tive statements except declarations of the 
quantity of contents of foods in package 
form and certain other very limited spe- 
cific declarations. In the new bill, the 
demand of the intelligent consumer for 
more enlightening information is. taken 
care of. Some disclosure as to the com- 
position and character of a product is 
required. This feature will be warmly 
welcomed by home economists who have 
long been interested in buyer's specifica- 
tions on household merchandise. 

Considering this requirement from an- 

ther angle: Some people have definite 
idiosyncrasies towards certain foods. 
They avoid them if they know what they 
are getting. Such a common food as 
wheat flour, which is widely . used in 
pastries, breads, soups and gravies, may 
make one person very ill, while another is 
sensitive to cottonseed oils frequently 
used in mayonnaise and many vegetable 
shortening compounds; or to egg whites, 
tomatoes, fish, strawberries, and some 
other foods. If the common name of 
the ingredient must always be given, there 
will be no danger of the consumer's buy- 
ing a food which is noxious or harmful. 

5. Drugs, taken in connection with con- 
ditions of use prescribed, must not en- 
danger health. Practically all drugs are 
dangerous if not properly administered. 
Certain products having distinct physio- 
logical effects, and unquestionably to be 
classed as drugs are so potent for harm 
if indiscriminately administered that there 
can be no excuse for their unrestricted 
distribution to the consuming public. 
Here is a fatal instance of this objection- 
able type of product: A -solution of 
radium was responsible several years ago 
for the untimely death of a prominent 
Pittsburgh manufacturer, who was _per- 
suaded to dose himself with it. This 
preparation, in spite of its highly danger- 
ous was wholly legal under 
the present statute. It was labeled for 
precisely what it was and bore no false 
or fraudulent therapeutic claims. It 
should have been possible, but it was not, 
for the Government to prohibit its sale. 
The new bill would prohibit traffic in any 
drug product of this type, which is, or 
may be, dangerous to health under the 
conditions of use prescribed in the label- 
ing thereof. 

6. Food standards will be established. 
Except in the limited field of canned 
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goods, the present law gives the Food and 
Drug Administration no authority to es- 
tablish legal standards for food products. 
it may be a surprise to many of those 
who read this to be told that at present 
the food standards announced by the U. 
S: Department of Agriculture are wholly 
advisory in character. Ethical manufac- 


turers comply voluntarily with these 





The new Food and Drugs Act 
which is to come up before Congress 
at the next session is tremendously 
important. The changes which have 
been made trom the old bill, now 
twenty-seven years old, are those 
that have become necessary because 
of conditions that could not have 
been foreseen when the former bill 
was drafted. In 1906 there was no 
radio to broadcast misleading in- 
formation; women did not use cos- 
metics the way they do now and 
there have been many new dis- 
coveries in the field of drugs and 
treatment of diseases. It is highly 
important that home _ economists 
should have an intelligent unde.- 
standing of the terms of the pro- 
posed bill. Hearings on the bill will 
begin early in December. 











standards. In order to prove that a prod- 
uct sold within the jurisdiction of the 
food and drugs act and which fails to 
comply with the advisory standard, is 
adulterated or misbranded, it is necessary 
for the department to present to the court 
and jury convincing evidence that the 
advisory standard does represent the ac- 
tua! composition of the food expected by 
the consumer and recognized by the ma- 
jority of the trade. This puts a heavy 
handicap on the Government and_in- 
creases the cost of prosecuting violators. 
7. Establishment of legal tolerances of 
substances potentially harmful. A” com- 
plete elimination of all poisonous sub- 
stances in foods is in some instances im- 
possible. Amounts of poisons unavoid- 
ably present must be kept so low that by 
no possibility will the food be harmful. 
8. The operation of factories under 
Federal permit is prescribed where pro- 
tection of public health cannot otherwise 
he effected. The new bill provides power 
to require manufacturers to operate in 
certain instances under Federal permits. 
9. More effective methods for centrol 
of false labeling and advertising of drug 
products are provided. It is a compara- 
tively simple matter to prove, through 
competent medical evidence, that an ex- 
travagantly labeled medicine will not be 
effective in curing the disease conditions 
for treating which it is offered. It is far 
more difficult to prove that the manufac- 
turer knows he is making false claims. 
10. More severe penalties are prescribed 


for offenders, as well as_ injunctions 
against repeated offenses. 

The Copeland bill retains such features 
of the present statute as have proven their 
worth in the quarter century of admin- 
istration. It is, in short, the result of the 
best thought and experience of the admin- 
istration. If the public indicates suff- 
cient interest in its passage, the govern- 
ment will be in a much stronger position 


to safeguard their health and _ pocket- 
books. 

Striking exhibits showing cominou 
dangers and deceptive practices from 


which the present law gives no protection 
to consumers have been prepared by the 
Food and Drug Administration and a set 
of them can be seen at the offices of each 
of the sixteen field stations given below. 
Arrangements for speakers or possibly a 
loan of the exhibits may be made through 
the office nearest you, or directly with the 
office i Washington. Photographs of the 
exhibits in sizes 36 by 18 inches and 12 
by 6 inches can he loaned for your use. 

Hearings on the bill will be given early 
in December. If you wish information 
as to the exact date of the hearings write 
directly to Senator Royal S, Copeland at 
the Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C., who is chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee. Other are Hattie W. 
Caraway of Arkansas, and Charles L. 
McNary of Oregon. 

The location of the field stations and 
names of the chiefs are: 

Eastern District: Baltimore, 218 Water 
Street, D. M. Walsh; Boston, Room 804, 
U. S. Appraisers Stores, 408 Atlantic 
Avenue, George H. Adams; Buffalo, 
Room 526, Federal Building, South Divi- 
sion and Ellicott Streets, F. L. Wollard; 
New York, Room 1200, U. S. Appraisers 
Stores, 201 Varick Street, Joseph Calla- 
way, Jr.; Philadelphia, Room 405, U. 5S. 
Appraisers Stores, 134 South Second 
Street, C. S. Brinton; Savannah, U. S. 
Custom House, Bay and Bull Streets, J. J. 
McManus. 

Central District: 
portation Building, Dearborn and Har- 
rison Streets, H. D. Garrett; Cincinnati, 
Room 411, Government Building, Fifth, 
Main and Walnut Streets, S. A. Postle; 
Kansas City, Room 400, Post Office Build- 
ing, W. H. Hartigan; Minneapolis, Room 
310, Federal Office Building, Third Street 
and Marquette Avenue, C. W. Harrison; 
New Orleans, Room 225, U. S. Custom 
House, 423 Canal Street, E. C. Boudreaux; 
St. Louis, Room 204, Old Custom House, 
Third and Olive Streets, A. ©. Lowe. 

Western District: Denver, 
U. S. Custom House, J. E. Kimlel (act- 
ing); Los Angeles, 1236 Palmetto Street, 
A. W. Hansen; San Francisco, Room 33, 
U. S. Appraisers Stores, and 
Washington Streets, G. J. Morton; Seat- 
tle, 501 Federal Office Building, H. C. 
Moore (acting). 


members 


Chicago, 1625 Trans- 


Room 502, 


Sansome 
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Cakes for the King’s Birthday 


“A royal Babe was born this night, 

Then let all jolly be! 

Twine holly bough and mistletoe, 

Lay the cloth white as snow 

With steadfast rosemary. 

With sack and ale and caraway 

We'll greet the dawn of the King’s 
Birthday.”’ 


O sings a poet of the ancient Shrop- 
shire custom of celebrating Christ- 
mas Eve by eating caraway buns, 

dipped in golden ale and eaten, dripping, 
sugared, toothsome morsels, the delight of 
kings and the joy of humble country folk. 
Caraway buns and caraway cakes, cook- 
ies sprinkled over with pungent caraway 
seeds and golden bannocks, with a gen- 
erous flavoring of caraway inside,—these 
were the favorite Yuletide pastries of old 
Shropshire. In Yorkshire there were 
spice cakes; in Scotland simple oaten ban- 
nocks, as popular now as in the ancient 
days; in Germany Lebkiichen, Pfeffer- 
niisse, Stollen and gingerbread men; in 
Scandinavia the “Yule Boar’; in France 
the gallette du roi of ancient Twelfth 
Night fame. In well nigh every Chris- 
tian country, in fact, we find special cakes 
and puddings and moist rich pies which, 
since time immemorial, have been baked 
and eaten at the King’s Birthday. And in 
every land there are delightful customs 
and time honored rites, which transform 
Yuletide into a great Feast of Cakes. 

But before we lose ourselves too com- 
pietely in the delights of Christmas cakes, 
let us consider briefly the famous “minc’d 
pye,” warmly declared by the famous Bick- 
erstaff to be “a kind of consecrated cake,” 
but against which other and sterner mem- 
bers of the clergy inveighed as a sinful 
manifestation of “the Devil and all his 
works,” 

“Minc’d pyes,” indeed, were the center 
of stormy theological discussion for more 
than a hundred years. Perhaps the chief 
reason ior their unpopularity among the 
strait-laced brethren of the Church was 
due to the fact of their reputed religious 
symbolism. For the early mince pie, said 
ts; have been baked in rectangular shape 
in remembrance of the Christ Child’s 
crib, smacked dangerously of Popery and 
superstition. According to the quaint 
observation of a writer in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for July, 1783: 

“May not the minc’d pye, a compound 
of the choicest productions of the East, 
have in view the offerings made by the 
Wise Men who came from afar to wor- 
ship, bringing spices [as gifts to the Christ 
Child] ?” 

In spite of the protests of the Quakers 
and the slurs of the outraged Church 
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Customs and Traditions Surrounding 
The Yuletide Feast of Cakes 


Fathers, “ininc’d pyes’ managed to sur- 
vive and soon they became one of the 
most popular holiday pastries of the 
British Empire. As one poet aptly says: 


“Let Christmas boast her customary 
treat, 

A mixture strange of suet, currants, 
meat, 

Where various tastes combine, the 
greasy and the sweet.” 


Of equal importance to the “mixture 
strange” mentioned by the poet were the 
spice cakes found at Christmas time on 
the sideboard of every Yorkshire home. 
Just as good luck was said to attend those 
who partook of a mince pie on each of 
the twelve days between Christmas and 
Epiphany, so it was declared that for 
every Yuletide cake and every cheese 
eaten at a neighbor’s house, a happy 
month was added to one’s life. Let us 
turn over the pages of a dusty cook book 
entitled, The Countrey Contentments; or 
the English Housewife, and read the di- 
rections given in 1623 for making the 
spice cake supposed to bring happiness to 
the partaker’s heart: 

“To make excellent spice cakes,” says 
the book, “take halfe a pecke of very fine 
Wheat-flower, take almost a pound of 
sweet butter, and some good milke and 
creame mixt together, set it on the fire, 
and put in your butter, and a good deale 
of sugar, and let it melt together; then 
straine Saffron into your milke a good 
quantity; then take seven or eight spoon- 
ful of good Ale barme, and eight egges 
with two yelkes and mix them together, 
then put your milke to it when it is 
somewhat cold, and into your flower put 
salt, Aniseedes bruised, Cloves and Mace, 
and a good deale of Cinnamon; then 
worke in any fiower after; then put in a 
little rose water cold, then rub it well in 
the thing you knead it in, and worke 
it thoroughly; if it be not sweet enough, 
scrape in a little more sugar, and pull it 
all in peeces, and hurle in a good quan- 
tity of Currants, and so worke all to- 
gether againe, and bake your Cake as 
you see cause in a gentle warm oven.” 

Although the foregoing casual recipe 
might have brought happiness to seven- 
teenth century Christmas cake eaters, its 
reaction might seem doubtful on stomachs 
of today. However this may be, the 
spice cakes of old England were highly 
praised, and Christmas without them 
would not have been Christmas at all. 


By 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


The British, with their indigestible 
n:ince pies and elaborate spice cakes, look 
somewhat askance at the Scotch. For 
Scotland has been dubbed the “Land 0’ 
Cakes” on the strength of the hard oaten 
bannocks which, for centuries past, have 
been the special delight of the hungry 
youngsters who roam the rural neighbor- 
hoods at Yuletide. 


“My feet’s cauld, my shoon’s thin, 
Gie’s my cakes, and let’s rin, 
is one of the characteristic songs of the 
importuning urchins, who go from door 
to door in the village and collect from 
each household a goodly supply of ban- 
rocks, and perhaps a sip of golden ale. 


“Cakes and eal, cakes and eal, 

A piece of cake and a cup of eal, 

We'll sing merrily one and all, 

For a piece of cake, and a cup 

of eal,” 

was the gay begging song chanted by 
children from the Isle of Wight when 
sallying forth on their holiday errand. 
Nor were these children less disap- 
pointed than the Scotch yqung people 
of today, for everywhere they received 
their fill of cakes and wooden mugfuls 
of fragrant ”eal.” 

The Yule cakes of Denmark and 
Sweden, unlike those of their British 
neighbors, are thought by some to possess 
supernatural powers. They are mixed 
of fine white flour, ground from the last 
sheaf of harvest grain. The dough is 
fashioned into shapes of little animals— 
goats, boars, or rams, perhaps. The peas- 
ants declare that some of the Christmas 
cakes must be kept and eaten at sowing 
time, when they are crumbled and mixed 
with the seed fed to the farm beasts. 
While performing this rite, simple folk 
say a prayer for health and prosperity 
and a plentiful crop. 

Sweden’s great Christmas cake, how- 
ever, is the “Yule Boar,” which holds 
place of honor throughout the holiday 
season. The “Yule Boar,” which is 
molded in the shape of a boar-pig, seems 
to bear witness to the pagan past, when 
the boar with golden bristles was the 
arimal sacred to Freya, goddess of peace 
and prosperity. 

One of the most curious of all Christ- 
miastide cakes is the turte of Roumania. 

(Continued on page 372) 
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Indian Art and 


ts Use 
n 


By 
Blanche E. 


HOME ocontaining objects of 

beauty and use collected on 

trips to far places is a never- 
ending source of joy to its owners and 
always fascinating to visitors. Long- 
distance motoring has brought within 
reach of large numbers of people many 
places which under other conditions 
they might never have felt the urge to 
visit. The result is that quantities of 
souvenirs are gathered and transported 
to various parts of the country. When 
these trophies are not only unique and 
interesting in themselves but fit in with 
the surroundings and perhaps fill a need 
as well, their value is more than dou- 
bled. But, notwithstanding their inter- 
est, such articles may at times present 
a very real problem in housefurnishing, 
until it is a question whether their dis- 
play represents culture or clutter. 

In connection with classes in interior 
decoration it would seem very worth 
while to make the souvenir habit a 
matter of class discussion and plan 
an exhibit of souvenirs characteris- 
tic of different parts of the country, 
the articles being gathered from 
the homes of the pupils and their 
friends. The use and suitability of 
the various items to different types 
of furnishings could then be taken 
up in detail. 

The lure of the Southwest has 
drawn many v‘sitors to Colorado, 
New Mexico, end Arizona, and the 
Indians in these places are always 
a source of intense interest. Their 
blankets or rugs, pottery, jewelry 
and beadwork find a ready sale 
among both residents and tourists, 
and when good in design and work- 
manship are distinctly above the 
type of articles generally classed 
as souvenirs. 

Indian blankets, pottery and bas- 
kets are all used extensively in 
housefurnishing, and offer a de- 
cided contrast in color and design 
to the usual type of furnishings 
and accessories. If they fit in with 
the color scheme and furnishings, An 
and are rightly placed they may 
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omes of Today 


Hyde 


decided addition to a 


when 


be a 
room, but 
with furniture of mahogany 
or walnut and used with rugs 
of a deep rich pile and soft 
mellow colouring these souve- 
nirs from the Southwest ap- 
pear decidedly out of place. 

Life among the Indian 
tribes is primitive in the ex- 
treme, and the blankets and pottery of- 
fered for sale are also and 
sometimes crude, but so in keeping with 
their surroundings that purchasers fail to 
realize that settings as simple as the ar- 
ticles themselves are their 
full beauty is to be appreciated. 

In all Indian products, and especially 
in rugs and pottery, one must nearly 


surrounded 


primitive 


necessary if 


always reckon with intensity of color. 
The Indian receives his inspiration from 
the brilliant of Nature 
seem even stronger in the Southwest. 


colors which 





Indian bowl which would have countless uses in 
almost any home. 
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Courtesy Denver Art Museum 


The rug which took first prize at an Intertribal 


Ceremony in 1932. 


Sunrises and sunsets, the glare of the 
sun in the desert, the varied colors of 


the flowers, the intense green of the 
trees and shrubs, all have their influ- 
ence in his use of color in rugs and 


pottery. It is for us to learn to adapt 
this coloring to our own purpose, for 
in the majority of homes we are accus- 
tomed to using subdued or grayed col- 
ors, and the brilliant and often 
sharp designs of Indian origin seem to 


strike a false note unless care is exercised 


hues, 


in their selection and placing. 


To the older tribes of Indians 


was color 


color sacred and every 
had its meaning. Red was the color 
of the practically 
every one of the old blankets con- 


In studying Indian art 


sunshine, and 
tained red. 
one begins to realize that the wide 
evidence of 
effect, but 


use of red is not an 
crudeness and barbaric 
reflects a genuine love of the sun. 
White which is employed to a great 
extent, is symbolic of the East 
where the sun blue of the 
gentle winds of the South; yellow, 
of the West; black, of the 
North. Some of the 
gard color in another way, as rep- 
thus blue, 


rises; 


and 
Indians re- 
resenting the sexes; 
symbolic of the 
breezes of the South, is given to 
females; black the of the 
North, is applied to males. 

We are think of 
Indian rugs as containing masses 
of brilliant red and the origin of 
this color forms an interesting bit 
of history. The red material in 
the old rugs was not dyed by the 


gentle warm 


color 


accustomed to 


(Continued on page 369) 
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What Color and Why—Interiors 


HERE is an unconscious response 

to color which has not only been 

tested and recorded by _ psycholo- 
gists but is experienced by all of us in 
our daily life, no matter how simple our 
surroundings may be. And it is within 
the reach of most of us to make our 
rooms more attractive by an intelligent 
use of color. Although many of us must 
live in houses which we did not design 
and use furniture which does not en- 
tirely represent our idea of beauty, we 
might accomplish a great deal toward a 
harmonious effect by improving our 
rooms from a color standpoint. Perhaps 
a different treatment of the walls will 
effect a complete transformation. Some 
ambitious young people who are color 
conscious, but could not afford to have 
their dpartment redecorated to suit their 
taste, had a lot of fun doing it them- 
selves. They painted the walls and in 
the rooms which had unattractive wall 
paper they used a water color wash, being 
careful not to get the paper so wet that 
it would be loosened. In case the walls 
are satisfactory but the general effect is 
not good, slip covers may be needed to 
bring the furniture into a harmonious 
color scheme. Perhaps the rug needs to 
have its too insistent pattern toned down 
with a little neutralizing dye carefully 
brushed into the colors that seem to jump 
out and hit you in the eye. 

Will you review the study of pure 
color outlined in the September issue of 
PrActTIcAL HoME Economics and remem- 
ber the infinite variety of hues to be 
found, each having its own color path 
going from full strength to palest tint 
or darkest shade. Then consider that 
every secondary hue formed by mixing 
two primaries will be neutralized, slightly 
dulled, by the addition of some of the 
pigment of the third primary color, This 
gives us the idea that we need not think 
cnly of pure primary colors, red, yellow 
and blue, and the secondary hues formed 
from them, orange, green and violet, all 
at full strength or their tints and shades. 
We can have any of these slightly neu- 
tralized so that colors may be found 
suitable for any combination and every 
purpose. In speaking of color it will be 
understood that we consider only pig- 
ment, that is dye or paint, not colored 
lights. 

For the game room, sun room or porch, 
where pure colors at full intensity may 
be used, large amounts of two or three 
together will give a brilliant effect by 
contrast. But such a result is not de- 
sirable in rooms where we really live. 
Large expanses of tints or shades with 
an occasional note of strong, pure color 
for an accent, are more successful. 
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Article Three in a Series of Studies of Color 


By 
Katharine Lee Grable 


Some of the best coler schemes are uni- 
fied by having close relationship, such as 
several shades and tints of related greens 
and blues or using together yellows, 
orange, dull henna tones and browns. 

In planning any room it makes a great 
difference whether you start fresh or use 
some things which you can not change. 
In the latter case it is wiser to accept 
the facts and try to create a harmonious 
whole rather thzn to combine the color 
scheme of your choice with things not 
suited to it. In studying the color scheme 
for a room it is necessary to do a lot 
of thinking and planning first, because 
it is easy to improve your color scheme 
by changing your mind, but a mistake in 
the general plan may be costly if you 
have started buying before considering 
all the details carefully. 

Red is the most stimulating color and 
for this reason it is not recommended 
for a room in which we really live, but 
it could be used successfully for a base- 
ment game room, or a red and white 
breakfast nook might put pep into the 
start of the day. For interior furnish- 
ings the red chosen should be from the 
pure color path or a hue which is re- 
lated to orange rather than to violet. 
This preference is especially noticeable in 
the tints of pink. A bed room done in 
blueish pinks would not be nearly as at- 
tractive as one in rose or yellowish pinks 
whose complementary blue green would 
be an effective contrast. Pink is a 
friendly tint which may be combined 
harmoniously with some tint or shade of 
every other hue, but of course not all at 
the same time. Do not use dead white 
curtains in the pink room, choose cream 
or ecru because they are tints of a neigh- 
boring hue. 

Blue is the cool, restful one of the 
primary colors and should not be chosen 
for a north room or one that is dark. 
A blue and white room suggests quiet, 
cool repose rather than gaiety and 
warmth. But a room with light blue 
walls may have furniture upholstered in 
deep, rich red and curtains of a lighter 
tint of the same color path to make the 
room seem warm and cheerful in the 
winter, while chintz slip covers will trans- 
form it into a charming summer room 
if the curtains are put away till fall. 
Maple furniture goes well with a blue 
background because the wood has some 
of the complementary orange tone. 


Green is closely related to blue in its 
psychological effect. It is restful but 
more cheerful. Walls of a light blue 
green, not a yellowish green, are easy to 
live with the year round. A combination 
of white and green has that rare quality 
of being gay but not overstimulating. 
With light green all of the pink tints are 
safe and also dark, rich reds rather than 
pure red at full intensity. 

Purple and violet are not usually con- 
sidered in relation to interior decoration 
except for amethyst glass or pottery of a 
violet hue. But an orchid bed room may 
be an attractive background for a blonde. 
By orchid is meant a light tint of the 
violet hue which goes toward pink. 
Green is a good color contrast and pale 
pinks may be used with orchid. 

Pure, intense orange is seldom used ex- 
cept for accessories, but tints and shades- 
go well with tints and shades of iis neigh- 
bors, yellow and red, also with wood 
browns which may be considered dark, 
neutral shades of orange. An orange 
cushion on a sofa of blue from the pure, 
not green blue color path, or on black 
gives a smart contrast. 

Yellow is the warm, cheerful colour 
which makes us think of sunshine and 
sold, two pleasant things in nature. Of 
the three primary colors, yellow is the 
most closely related to white. We have 
always known this because we associate 
yellow with light. That gives us a clue 
as to what to do with yellow indoors. 
We use it where we want to reflect light, 
without the glare that white would give. 

Yellow walls make a room seem lighter, 
cheerful and warm. For this reason the 
yellow room seems most suited to the 
north side of the house. But in the city 
a south room may have the light cut 
off by high buildings so that it needs 
the same treatment as a room with a 
northern exposure in the country, in 
which case yellow will give an added 
effect of light. Walls of light yellow, 
not full strength, and white wood work 
are restful. 

White and black are opposites and so 
give the greatest contrast to each other. 
Since yellow is closest to white, there 
will be very little contrast between them. 
So a yellow room with white wood work 
would be restful while black would give 
a strong contrast. Black with pure yel- 


(Continued on page 371) 
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A Quality 
Exhibit 


HE photographs shown here formed 

part of a large exhibit planned by 

Marshall Field and Company in Chi- 
cago in an effort—and a very successful one 
—to dramatize the merits of good merchan- 
dise as contrasted to that of inferior quality. 
Great headlines, twenty feet in length, em- 
phasized such statements as “Even at very 
low prices poor merchandise is never a bar- 
gain”; “Cheapness alone does not make a 
bargain”; ‘What you get for your money 
is more important than what you buy.” 
These were arranged above a series of dis- 
plays designed to teach women how to shop 
to their greatest advantage. 

Home economics teachers should find 
such ideas suggestive of what might be 
done, on a smaller scale, or in cooperation 
with a local merchant for a course in con- 
sumer buying. 

The exhibit, of which 
the accompanying photo- 
graphs are a very small 
-part, included hosiery, 
furniture, pillows, rugs, 
men’s suits, silverware, 
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DYE COTTON GOODS 


toys everything found 

in a modern department 

store. It was so arranged 

that the average visito 

had no difficulty what- 

ever in grasping its mes 
sage; it was planned for visual effect and 
its ideas were explained as simply and 
sincerely as possible and without technicali 
ties to create confusion. 

Individual exhibits were arranged along 
the walls, under appropriate headlines, to 
show good quality merchandise compared 
with the “same thing” at a lower price 
Chairs were sawed apart, silver compotes 
melted down to show the silver content, 
and, in the case of wash fabrics, two quali 
ties were laundered in the same manner to 
show comparative results. This is excel 
lently shown in the illustrations we have 
used. \nother exhibit showed a man’s 
shirt made from two different bolts of ma 
terial. One half was still blue because it 
was vat dyed, but the other half had faded 
to white because it was commercially dyed. 

\nother interesting group showed a pair 
of knickers that were in shreds. The cot- 
ton warp threads were still intact, but the 
filling had been entirely washed away be 
cause, as it was explained, the manufacture: 
had used paper pulp as a filling! 

The rug exhibit showed that quality rugs 
actually give seven times more service than 
cheap rugs, although the price per yard 
only a fraction more, A carpet was shown 
at $3.25 a yard and its copy for $2.75. 
Tests made by an abrasion machine of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards proved that the 
better carpet will withstand 75,000 revolu- 
tions of wear as contrasted with 10,000 rev- 
olutions for the cheaper grade, 
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The Function of Home Economics inthe 
Program for Relief and Reconstruction 


for years 
and en- 


E home economists 

have been exlarging 

riching our courses, adding and 
subtracting, reorganizing and evaluating, 
trying in every way to establisi the high- 
est possibilities of home economics. Like 
the wise maidens of yore, we have been 
trimming our lamps to be ready for the 
test of service. 

Now the test has come. What can we 
contribute to the great relief program of 
cur nation and of each community? 
What part can we play in the reconstruc- 
tion of the social and economic life of 
cur people? These are the problems to 
which we should be able to offer con- 
structive solutions. If we fail now, then 


home economics as a vital force in 
American life fails and we shall have 
worked in vain. But we must succeed. 


We have the equipment, the background, 
the training, the understanding, and the 
will to do. But how? 

The best means of formulating plans 
and methods is to get together with able 
leaders and “frontier” thinkers and dis- 
cuss thoroughly the fundamental prob- 
lems. Such a gathering should result in 
a constructive program made up of the 
best thought that each can contribute and 
seasoned with the spice of enthusiasm. 

Just such a gathering for the discus- 
sion of the ways and means by which 
vocational economics can assist 
in the program for relief and 
struction will be held in Detroit on De- 
cember 6, 7, 8, and 9, when the American 
Vocational Association hoids its eighth 
annual convention. Ruth Freegard, 
State supervisor of home economics in 
Michigan, is the program chairman and 
she, in consultation with the vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Home Economics 
Section of the American Vocational As- 
sociation, has planned a splendid pro- 
gram with vital topics and able speakers 
and leaders for the discussions. Each 
of the four half-day sessions is planned 
around a theme which is fundamental 
to the convention theme and each meet- 


home 
recon- 


ing augments the previous one. 

The programs for Thursday morning 
and afternoon, December 7, will be of 
the panel discussion type. This is a 
plan of conducting a program in which 
a selected group of representative people 
bring to the discussion different points 
of view and judgments based on their 
own experience, training, and background. 
Ir is a fresh type of group thinking, 
which, because of its informality, clari- 
fies the problem under discussion. This 
panel discussion type of program has 
been developed largely by Dr. Harry 
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Overstreet of New York and has proved 
to be a means of clarifying issues, pre- 
senting varied points of view, and pool- 
ing the experience and thought of the 
whole group. The group selected make 
comments, ask questions, and discuss the 
topic for about an hour, after which the 
chairman of the panel summarizes the 
discussion to that point and invites the 
of the audience to continue 
discussion. 


members 
with the 


“What are the Present Social and 
Economic Problems of Family Life?” is 
the topic for the morning panel dis- 
cussion at which Ruth Freegard, pro- 
gram chairman, will preside. The mem- 
bers of panel group were carefully se- 
lected to represent the social and eco- 
nomic fields contributing to this vital 
questiori—the keynote of the meeting. 
Dr. Wendell Vreeland, in charge of re- 
search in the Detroit public schools will 
be the chairman of the panel and repre- 
sents Research in Education. The other 
members of this panel are—Dr. Irma 
Gross, Michigan State College, represent- 
ing Home Economics; Dr. Howard Bige- 
State Teachers College, 
representing economics; Dr. Robert G. 
Foster, Merrill-Palmer School, represent- 
ing sociology; Dr. Charles Fisher, direc- 
tor of extension at the University of 
Michigan, representing parent teacher 
associations; Dr. Lemo Dennis, Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, rep- 
resenting child development; and Marie 
Rasey, Detroit City College, representing 
parent education and juvenile courts. 


low, Western 


The afternoon panel discussion has 
the topic—“How Can Home Economics 
Help Most Effectively in the Reconstruc- 
tion of Social and Economic Situations 
in Family Life?” Julia Grant, supervi- 
sor of home economics in Detroit, will 
preside, and Minnie L. Irons, of the 
University of Missouri, will be the chair- 
man of the panel and will represent 
teacher training in colleyes. The other 
members of this panel a-e—Adah Hess, 
state supervisor of home economics in 
Illinois, representing state supervision; 
Laura Hadley, state department of pub- 
lic instruction in Indiana, representing 
teacher training in service; Mrs. Edna 
Wolfe, of the Athens, Ohio, public 
schools, representing evening schools; 
Mildred Luke, Blissfield, Michigan, rep- 
resenting small town high schools; 
Alma Ganz, state supervisor of home 
economics in Wisconsin, representing 
part-time schools; and Mrs. Lucy Elliott, 
State Normal College at Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan, representing home economics in 
colleges. 


By 
Elisabeth Amery, 


Vice President, A.V.A. 
Representing Home Economics Section 


This group, representing all phases of 
home economics education, should make 
a contribution to this challenging topic. 
Seldom does one have an opportunity to 
“listen in” on such a discussion and it 
should prove a real help and inspiration 
to all workers who are trying to make 
home economics function in the recon- 
struction of family life. 

The program on Friday morning, De- 
cember 8, follows the theme of the con- 
vention—“Vocational Home Economics 
for Relief and Reconstruction,’ and this 
session will be presided over by Frances 
Zuill, president of the American Home 
Economics Association and head of the 
department of home economics at the 
University of Iowa. The first topic will 
be “Vocational Home Economics for 
Relief’ which is of vital interest to all 
ot us right now. Mr. Harry L. Hopkins, 
Federal Relief Administrator, was form- 
erly responsible for the organization for 
relief in the state of New York. Plans 
for many state relief programs are being 
modelled after modifications of the New 


York plan. We are very fortunate to 
have Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, assistant 
commissioner for vocational and ex- 


tension education of New York State, to 
talk on this topic and to describe New 
York’s efficient organization and actual 
experiences. Miss Marion S. Van Liew, 
chief of the home economics education 
bureau in the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, described some of 
this splendid work in an article which 
appeared in the August News Bulletin, 
published by the American Vocational 
Association, 

Another problem which faces home 
economists is that of planning for the 
reconstruction program. Druzilla Kent, 
state supervisor of home economics in 
Arkansas, has pioneered in meeting re- 
construction problems which have fol- 
lowed floods, tornadoes, drouth, and de- 
pression in her own state. In addition 
to this “home” experience, Miss Kent 
has recently studied constructive pro- 
grams in Denmark. She will speak on 
the topic, “Vocational Home Economics 
fer Reconstruction.” 

At a luncheon meeting, the topic “The 
importance of Home Contacts in the Re- 
construction Program” will be discussed 
from the standpoint of a teacher in high 
school, by Mary Stanisfer, of Litchfield, 

(Continued on page 368) 
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Who's Who in Home Economics 





Essie L. Elliott 


Head of Home Economics Department 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, California 


Miss Elliott is an outstanding figure in the teaching field of 
California, and a leader in home economics work in that 
state. 

Having received her education at the Los Angeles State 
Normal School, University of Chicago and the State Teach- 
ers College at Santa Barbara, Miss Elliott went to Los 
Angeles to teach foods in the Manual Arts High Schooi. It 
was soon evident that she was a strong teacher with unusual 
executive ability and a pleasing, forceful personality and 
within a few years she was made head of the department—a 
position she has held for the past ten years. 

Due to her progressive thinking, modern courses for both 
boys and girls have been introduced and the number of 
students has grown steadily. A beautiful practice house has 
been built and equipped where genuine home making is 
taught. Nine years ago Miss Elliott started the first classes 
for boys in regular home economics in California. Now there 
are on an average of 100 senior boys enrolled at Manual Arts 
each semester and at least one-third of the major high schools 
in Los Angeles have similar classes for boys. This is only 
one of Miss Elliott’s hobbies, however. She feels that courses 
in journalism should be given for all graduates in Home Eco- 
nomics in order that they may intelligently and more easily 
sell home economics to the public. Nursery schools are an- 
other of her hobbies and she believes in them firmly as a 
means of teaching high school students the foundations of 
child guidance. 

Miss Elliott was the first president of the California Home 
Economics Association, having been active in its organiza- 
tion, and has served continuously on its Executive council. 
She has been editor of the State Home Economics News 
Letter for the past five years. She was invited to attend 
President Hoover's Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership in 1931. She belongs to The American Home 
Economics Association, California State Teachers Association, 
and National Education Association and is a charter member 
of the Women’s Athletic Club of Los Angeles. Last June 
she was elected vice-president of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association at the meeting in Milwaukee. 
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Treva E. Kauffman 


Supervisor of Home Eccnomics Education 
New York State Education Department. 


Miss Kauffman is a native of Ohio. She received her 
training in home economics at Ohio State University, and 
holds a B.Sc. degree in home economics from there as 
well as an M.A. degree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Her work at Columbia University was largely 
in comparative education. 

Miss Kauffman made a study of the educational program 
of Denmark and while in that country visited several Folk 
High Schools and studied the home life of the people. 

In Ohio she was assistant professor of home cconomics 
at Ohio State University and assisted in organizing some 
of the early extension schools for women, the school lunch 
program in the rural and centralized schools and was first 
state supervisor of home economics, organizing the vocational 
program in home economics. She has been State Super- 
visor of Home Economics Education in New York since 1920 
The part-time or continuation schools received her thought 
and heln in their early stages, and recently she has been 
organizing and supervising the adult classes in homemaking in 
New York City and Nassau County, Long Island, in con- 
nection with the State Temporary Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration program. The ideas developed in the entire program 
of adult emergency education are contributing toward a 
new type of education for adults. 


Miss Kauffman has assisted in organizing departments of 
home economics in many high schools, the state course of 
study and syllabuses. She is vice-president of the New York 
State Home Economics Association. She is author of the 
book “Teaching Problems in Home Economics,” has published 
a number of articles in educational magazines and is Editor 
of the Home Economics Department of The High School 
Teacher. 

She is a member of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, World Association for Adult Education, National 
Travel Club, American Association of University Women, 
The Civic Music Association, The American Federation of 
Arts, The City Club of Albany, New York, Kappa Delta Pi, 
Phi Upsilon Omveron, National Geographic Society. 
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School Food Problems in the Midst of Plenty 


NTIL the conditions brought 
about by our present economic 
state emphasized the weaknesses 

of our teaching of foods we were apt 

to feel that our training in, nutrition and 
food preparation with some home ex- 
perience qualified us to solve school 
food problems. We were better quali- 
fied then to help with the problems of 
school children when the majority of 
them came from homes of the middle 
income group. We and our friends 
came from this group and we had some 
basis for understanding their problems. 

Now we realize that most of us have 
inadequate knowledge of the real prob- 
lems of lower income groups and that 
we should take advantage of every op- 
portunity to increase our understanding 
of their problems without adding to 
their difficulties. 

Without this understanding of social 
problems there was a tendency for us 
to become hysterical when an increas- 
ing number of our pupils came from 
homes where incomes were greatly re- 
duced or cut off altogether. In _ this 
case we were too apt to give direct re- 
lief to boys or girls who made their 
needs most apparent or to attempt other 
types of relief work for which we were 
not temperamentally fitted nor tech- 
nically trained. 

Teaching may seem a rather slow and 
uninteresting way to help in the solu- 
tion of our relief problems but this is 
the only way in which we can hope to 
be of real service. Does this mean that 
we can meet our school food problems 
without helping with relief work? I 
think not. There is little use to teach 
children or adults the requirements for 
good nutrition when they cannot pos- 
sibly secure an adequate supply of food. 

A quotation from Bennets Budget 
says that “A man’s real limitations are 
not the things he wants to do but can’t. 
They are the things he ought to do but 
doesn’t.” There are many tasks in this 
present situation which we should never 
attempt, but we have few real limita- 
tions for we as teachers of foods and 
nutrition have unique services to offer. 
If we meet our obligations squarely, we 
will use every resource at our com- 
mand to make our knowledge of nutri- 
tion vital in the lives of our students 
and available to social workers and par- 
ents. 
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By 
Mattie Pattison 


Supervisor of Home Ecoriomics 
Spokane, Washington 


We are concerned about the extent 
of malnutrition among school children, 
and rightly so. But this problem is not 
new. We have always had malnutrition 
among school children. New York City 
reports that malnutrition among its school 
children has increased from 13.5 per cent 
in 1929 to 17.7 per cent in 1932. This is a 
serious increase. However, when we are 
concerned about the increase in malnutri- 
tion at present, we should not lose sight 
of the fact that the percentage was as 
high as 13.5 per cent in 1929. 

We are not taking advantage of our 
opportunities unless we keep uppermost 
in our minds the thought that our task 
is not a temporary one and ti:at the wise 
nutrition teacher can come out of this 
depression with a strong organization 
of school people and parents educated 
to food needs. All of us have had the 
experience of trying to improve our 
cafeterias when the principal of the 
school can see it only as a source of 
revenue for buying school equipment. 
If milk in the school cafeteria is sold at 
a profit, and at the same time butter- 
horns look’ like a real bargain, only the 
very well educated child will select the 
milk. We must conclude that discour- 
aging results will be obtained until ad- 
ministrators and other teachers feel the 
need for organized nutrition programs. 

In Spokane we do not have a system 
of hot lunches in the elementary schools, 
but early in the fall several P. T. A. 
organizations sponsored the serving of 
hot lunches at school. There was no 
uniformity in their methods of handling 
this project and their results from an 
educational point of view varied. In 
some cases the education of the mothers 
who helped with the preparation and 
serving of these lunches was quite as 
valuable as the improved nutrition of 
the children. Until spring the food pro- 
vided for relief was inadequate in milk, 
tomatoes and leafy vegetables. When 
the principal of a certain elementary 
school was organizing committees for 
serving a hot lunch she consulted a 

"Presented at the Chicago meeting of the 


Department of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics of the N. E. A., July, 1933. 


member of the home economics depart- 
ment. Arrangements were made for 
this teacher to talk on nutrition ‘to the 
members of committees. She felt that 
this was an opportunity to teach nutri- 
tion as well as be of immediate service 
so she made the most of her opportun- 
ity. Partly as a result of her meeting 
with mothers the principal, teachers and 
mothers were convinced that there was 
a need for the teaching of foods and 
nutrition. It may be significant that 
one of the best nutrition programs in 
Spokane was carried out in this school. 
Children in this school were given hot 
dishes at noon which furnished the ele- 
ments lacking in their diets, but who 
can say that greater good did not re- 
sult from an improved attitude toward 
nutrition teaching. 

Now is our opportunity to take the 
initiative in coordinating the work of 
all departments which should be con- 
tributing to health teaching if we have 
Many times this 
is a discouraging task at first but the 
experiment in Akron* has shown that 
the results are worth an honest effort. 
In Spokane, our organization of depart- 
ments for health teaching is a long way 
from ideal but individual schools and 
teachers have secured gratifying results 
from coordinate efforts. Last fall, the 
school nurse in Libby Junior High 
School discovered a boy, George, who 
weighed only seventy-two pounds and had 
many other symptoms of malnutrition. 
She arranged to have George’s tonsils 
removed as a start to improving his 
nutrition. The home ecc .mics teacher 
talked to him about his food habits and 
gave him very specific advice about the 
kind of food he should eat and when 
he should eat it. George gained a 
pound a week for ten weeks and then 
his mother died. It was expected that 
he would lose this week but actually 
he gained two pounds. His malnutri- 
tion was not a direct result of the de- 
pression, but his condition was just as 
serious as if he had been unable to se- 
cure sufficient food. Good results were 
secured only because two departments, 
interested in health, cooperated. In 
this same school the general science 
teacher makes valuable contributions to 
to the teaching of foods. 

(Continued on page 374) 


not done so before. 


* Reported in Practical Home | Economics, 
June 1932. 
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Building Efficient Work Units 
For the School Cafeteria 


HE cafeteria of the new Rufus King 

High School in Milwaukee has several 

unique and interesting features. One 
is that it is so arranged that the cafeteria 
may be used for a study room when it is 
not in use as a dining room. When this 
is done it is requisite that the room be 
adequately day-lighted. This can be ac- 
complished quite satisfactorily by placing 
the cafeteria on the upper floor of the 
building where light can be obtained 
through sky lights and ceiling lights. Of 
course objections can be found to plac- 
ing a cafeteria on a top floor of the 
building; objections can be found, also, 
to placing a cafeteria on the ground floor. 
When circumstances require that one 
room be used for several purposes, care- 
ful study of the problem frequently 
brings results which are unexpectedly 
satisfactory. 

The usual arrangement has been fol- 
lowed in the layout of the kitchen in 
placing all cooking equipment beneath a 
large range hood, through which an ex- 
haust fan provides ventilation for the 
kitchen. One convenience not frequently 
observed is that the potato peeler is 
mounted on a high base, so as to dis- 
charge the peeled potatoes directly into 
the vegetable sink. 

The two main points of difference be- 
tween this and the usual kitchen layout 
are that the serving space is shut off from 
the cafeteria proper, and that there is no 
partition between the kitchen and the serv- 
ing counter. 


Closing off the serving space from tne 
cafeteria makes it possible to carry on all 
the kitchen work behind closed doors; 
open four doors and all is in readiness for 
serving. 

Elimination of the partition between 
kitchen and counter has been found par- 
ticularly advantageous in the following 
respects: 

(a} Supervision of kitchen and _ serv- 
ing counter by one person. 

(b) It is a space-saving expedient. A 
partition not only occupies its own floor 
space, but also quite effectively kills the 
use of approximately one foot of floor 
space along both sides of the partition. 
[ts omission permits the location of the 
counter at least three feet closer to the 
kitchen. 

(c) The serving counter is accessible 
from the kitchen at any point, which 
greatly facilitates the moving of food 
from kitchen to the counter. 

(d) A full view of the kitchen is had 
from any point in the serving line. This 
tends to insure an orderly, sanitary kitchen 
at all times. 

It will be observed that two serving 
lines are provided. They move full length 
of the counters, past the cashier’s stand 
and thence through the door into the cafe- 
teria. At this point, a small, wheeled cart 
is provided, with compartments for 
knives, forks, etc., located here to permit 
the selection of tableware suited to re- 
quirements. 

The student carries his tray to a place 


By 
Fred |. Byerly 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
it table; luncheon completed, he carries 
his tray to the “clean-up” station, which is 
iocated near the door to corridor. There 
are two of these stations, at each of 
which there are provided two carts. On 
one cart there are several dish boxes; 
the other cart contains suitable receptacles 
for refuse. An attendant quickly clears 
the soiled dishes and places them in the 
respective dish boxes. When the carts 
arrive at the dish washing machine, the 
dishes are found to he assorted as to 
varicty and size, thereby greatly expedit- 
ing the dishwashing operation 

Although this may appear rather com- 
plicated, it has been found entirely to the 
contrary. Only enough system to obviate 
thereby have come efli- 
ciency and despatch. All carts are pro- 
rubber tired,  ball- 


contusion, but 


vided with large 
bearing wheels; when not in use, ati such 
equipment is quickly whisked away to 
kitchen or store room. 

Good refrig-.-ation facilities are indis- 
pensable in the correct preparation and 
serving of foods, particularly in the cas¢ 
of a school cafeteria. Even a small serv- 
ice requires the use of at least one refrig- 
erator. In good sized schools, two large re- 
frigerators can be used advantageously. 
\ cooling room provides facilities for 


handling a large cafeteria service, at 
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cost equal to or less than the cost of 
equal refrigerating capacity such as is 
purchased “Ready Built.” It also pro- 
vides facilities which cannot be attained 
through the use of the conventional 
type of refrigerators. 

Consideration of these advantages led 
to much careful study in the design of 
refrigeration equipment for the cafeteria. 
The cooling room has been located so that 
at a convenient place in the kitchen three 
reach-in doors are provided, located at 
proper height for most facile access to the 
food storage shelves. The storage capacity 
of these shelves is approximately 44 square 
feet, equal to the total storage capacity 
of a very large refrigerator. The addi- 
tional uses of the cooling room are now 
to be noted. 

Shelves around the two inner walls 
of the room have an additional area of 
approximately 72 square feet, intended 
for reserve storage; also convenient for 
salads, desserts, etc. If needed, still 
more storage shelving can be provided. 
Carts are provided, on which the sup- 
ply of bottled milk is moved into the 
cooling room, for storage until the lunch 
hour; or, these same carts provide 
transportation for salads or desserts 
which have been held in readiness for 
delivery to the serving counter. Other 
uses for this equipment will inevitably 
suggest themselves. 

Provisions for installation of the cool- 
ing room were made in the construction 
of the building. Floor and ceiling slabs 
are of concrete; the enclosing walls are 
of tile. Insulation of the walls and ceil- 
ing consists of cork, applied in two lay- 
ers of 2” thickness each, or total of 4”. 
The floor is insulated with 4” of cork, 
over which a cement wearing surface 
is laid, three inches thick. Mastic ce- 
ment is troweled over the walls and 
ceiling, and then finished with white 
enamel. The cement floor is finished 
with three coats of liquid floor hardener. 

The refrigerating equipment is de- 
signed to hold room temperature of 36 
to 42 degrees, as desired. In corner 
of room, where noted “Ice Cubes,” a 
small freezing unit is provided, where 
ice cubes can be produced. 

Shelving consists of three levels of 
steel, slatted shelves, arranged on three 
sides of the room, supported on steel 
framework and standards. 


A List of Don’ts for the Prospective 
Buyer of Cafeteria Equipment 


Daisy M. Stackhouse 
Bedford, Ohio 


1. Don’t buy patent sugar shakers for 
the average school cafeteria. Boys will 
be boys and you will find that salt and 
pepper will soon be mixed with the 
sugar. If food is properly seasoned 
they will be unnecessary. 


2. Don’t buy individual creamers. They 
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—FRonT_ELEVATION— 


are unnecessary where coffee is not on 


the regular bill of fare. One cafeteria 
manager found her cafeteria already 
stocked with these on her arrival. She 
found a use for them. They work very 
nicely filled with dip for the ice cream. 
They were also used as_ individual 
syrup pitchers for French toast and 
similar dishes. 


w~ 


Individual butter patties are in the 
same class as _ individual creamers. 
Where the maximum equipment is in 
use they can be afforded. 

Don’t buy cheap cooking utensils, It 
is cheaper in the long run to buy alumi- 
num or the best makes of enamel ware. 

Don’t buy cheap silverware, if you 
can possibly avoid it. It will pay in 
years of service to buy those makes 
which have proved their worth in 
places where they are in constant use. 
Long life will repay a good investment 
in the beginning. 

6. Always plan for expansion. It is al- 

ways better to have too much space 

than it is to have planned and then find 
accommodations inadequate. 

Don’t depend entirely on other peo- 
ple’s advice. Study the question your- 
self. Read some of the suggested ref- 
erences. Be sure you can visualize the 
result, before you place your O.K. on 
the final plans. 

8 Don’t forget that equipment 
have good care if it is to last. 
Many things might be said on the care 

of equipment. Of course every kitchen 

must be kept immaculate. This especially 
means the keeping of each piece of equip- 
ment as clean and shining as when first 
purchased. Proper lubrication of mov- 


= 


wn 


"a 


must 


ing parts is just as necessary in the 
kitchen as in the garage. 


A School Lunch Room in 
Boston 


In the “School and Health” depart- 
ment of the December Hygeia, there is 
an interesting account by Miss Esther 
McNellis of the lunch room work at the 
Trade School for Girls in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. This school is the central voca- 
tional school for girls in the city school 
system, and the lunch room is an integral 
part of the work of the catering classes. 

The first year girls and girls from other 
departments taking some foods work pre- 
pare lunches for the pupils; the second and 
third year girls prepare and serve lunches 
for visitors and faculty, as well as tak- 
ing orders for pastry, et cetera, and doing 
catering work. 

The pupil lunches are planned to meet 
nutritional requirements for the many 
girls to whom lunch is the main meal 
of the day. Prices are as low as possible, 
but cover cost of materials. A hot main 
dish of meat, fish, or eggs is served for 
four cents, which is the maximum price 
for any one article. A salad, two sand- 
wiches, and three desserts, at three cents, 
are always on the menu. One of the 
desserts is always a fruit dessert. Whole 
grain muffins or hot bread of some type, 
milk, fresh fruit, butter, bread, and cocoa 
are always inc'uded. 

Occasional bargains in food are secured 
for the lunch room by careful shopping, 
such as lamb chops, a baked ham, or, last 
fall, a full course turkey dinner for ten 
cents. 
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... yet only l/s worth of ROYAL 


i _ a practical way to give 
new interest to a class lesson on 
gingerbread ... 


List for your pupils the cost of the 
materials needed to make a big pan 
of gingerbread. Show what they would 
have to pay for sugar, shortening, 
eggs, flour, spices and molasses. 


Copyright, 1933, by P 
Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Then have them note what a small 
amount of baking powder is needed 
—only 2% teaspoons. 

The cost of the Royal Baking Pow- 
der comes to only 1%#. Only about 
1/25th of the total cost of ingredients. 

Little enough, isn’t it? And that 
1%¢ pays for more than the baking 


FREE — New edition of the 
famous ROYAL Cook Book 


It contains many delicious 
new recipes prepared es- 
pecially for use with Royal. 
Send the coupon today. 


powder itself . . . it guarantees the 
delicious flavor, the finer texture and 
perfect wholesomeness that Royal al- 
ways gives to baked foods. 

For Royal, you know, is made with 

Cream of Tartar—a pure fruit prod- 
uct from ripe grapes, and the finest 
baking powderingredient. No wonder 
Royal has been the standard of qual- 
ity for over 60 years. 
Insist ON Royat for your class and 
demonstration work. And make sure 
your pupils understand that for fine 
home baking it always pays to use 
the best—Royal Baking Powder. 





Dept. 1602. 
Please send me free 


Nove 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER + PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
691 Washington Street * New York City + 


New York 
copies of the Royal Cook Book for class use 





Address_ 
City and State. 
Name of School__ 
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What Do You Know 
About 
Christmas Customs? 


“Come bring with a noise, 

My merrie, merrie boys, 

The Christmas Log to the firing.” 
—Herrick 

What pleasant old customs people 

used to have at Christmas! With great 

ceremony, in the olden days, the Christ- 

into the home. 


mas log was brought 


This great “clog” of wood, chosen with 
care and laid in the huge fireplace, was 
with a brand from last 
Great drinking, singing and 


lighted saved 
year’s clog. 
telling of tales in the light of the ruddy 
blaze were part of the Christmas cele- 
bration. All night that 
Yule log was kept burning and if by 
went out ill 


through the 
any oversight the flame 
luck would surely befall the home. 
Who has not at times lamented the 
passing of these simple holiday rites? 
Society has taken on a shallower, more 
sophisticated tone and cannot enter 
wholeheartedly into the unaffected good 
Then the 


meant the 


fellowship of former days. 


joy of a merry Christmas 
joining of peer and peasant in celebrat- 
Holly, 


mistletoe, games, the country dance, the 


ing together the Savior’s birth. 
bowl, the groaning 
table, the 
church. service so artlessly enjoyed by 


flowing wassail 


Christmas dinner sincere 
young and old, rich and poor, all con- 
tributed to the charm of Christmas in 
days gone by. 

Now our holiday season is filled with 
hastening from shop to shop, striving 
to make Santa Claus and what he stands 
for seem real to the children. The sea- 
patronizingly endured by the 
An agitated feeling of ex- 


son is 
grown-ups. 
citemei t permeates our crowded days, 
and our dashing generation has little 
peace at Christmas. 

Yet peace is what Christmas really 
stands for. ‘‘Peace on earth—Good will 
toward men,” sang the waits outside the 
windows on Christmas Eve to family 
and guests as they gathered about the 
glowing yule log. 


Elizabeth Ccle 
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burn the Yule Log at 
celebration of an old 
pagan custom? December 25th, in days 
long gone by, was dedicated to the god 
Juul and great logs were burned in the 
open on that day in honor of him. As 
and pagan and 


That we 
Christmas in 


Christianity spread 
Christian customs became blended and 
merged, the day, which marks the be- 
ginning of the winter solstice, became 
accepted as the day celebrated in honor 
of Christ’s birth, although history has 
no record of the exact date. 


That the first Christmas trees ap- 
peared in Germany in the year 1605? 
At this time, fir trees were first set up 
in the parlors of homes in Strasbourg 
and hung with paper 
apples, wafers, gold foil and sweets. A 


colored roses, 
star was placed on top of the tree to 
represent the beacon of the Magi, and 
garlands of silver and gold represented 
the bright hair of the Infant Jesus. 


idea of the community 


from the 


That our 
Christmas 
festivals of Spain and Italy? 


tree comes street 


That it was an old Colonial custom 
to enclose a sprig of mistletoe in the 
letter that carried Christmas 
greeting? Mistletoe is a symbol of hap- 
piness and a gift of it was a wish for 
prosperity and happiness throughout the 
coming year. 


one’s 


That gift giving at Christmas dates 


back te the ‘Roman Empire.? At the 
January Kalends, “men gave honeyed 
things, that the year of the recipient 


might be full of sweetness; lamps that it 
might be full of light; copper, silver and 
gold, that wealth might flow in amain.”’ 








Courtesy Girl Scouts of America 


Hand-dipped bayberry candles make 
fragrant Christmas presents. Girl scouts 
gather bayberries, boil them down, and 
fill tall slender bottles with the wax. The 
bottle is kept in a kettle of hot water 
while the dipping is going on. About six 
lengths of cable cord or candle wicking 
are dipped consecutively, hung up to cool 
and dipped again. The candles shape 
themselves nicely and need only to be 
trimmed off occasionally. It takes about 
thirty-five dips to make a good candle. 

We burn bayberry candles at Christmas 
time to insure good luck and happiness to 
the household, but do you know that the 
placing of candles in the window on 
Christmas Eve is a survival of an old Irish 
custom originating in the thought that 
the Christ Child was out in the cold and 
the dark and must be lighted on his way? 

In days gone by Christmas candles were 
lit from the Yule log and placed in any 
conspicuous spot where their light could 
radiate blessing. This was especially true 
in Norway where the good people placed 
many things, including food and cloth- 
ing,-where the light from the candles 
‘ould shine upon them and bless them. 
In many countries the light of the Christ- 
mas candle was emblematic of Christ as 
the light of the world. 

Candles on the Christmas tree find their 
origin in the Jewish festival of The Feast 
of Lights—a festival that was early incor- 
porated into the Nativity celebration and 
symbolized the fact that with the birth of 
Christ the darkness of the world had 
passed. 

Today we keep alive the oid customs 
by burning the bayberry candle, or: the 
large Christmas candle, or by the less 
romantic, but safer, electric candle in our 
windows and on our Christmas trees. 
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What's in a can of 
APRICOTS: 





e VARIETIES 

The apricot has one of the most distinctive 
flavors among the fruits. It is a member ot 
the plum family, grown and packed mostly 
on the Pacific Coast, and in many ways 
resembles a small peach. The most popular 
variety for canning is the Blenheim. 
Medium in size, these apricots have an 
excellent flavor and are usually deep yellow 
in color. Next in popularity comes the 
Royal, which is more orange in color and 
somewhat smaller. 


e PREPARATION FOR CANNING 
Apricots are halved and pitted by hand, 
and the bulk of the pack is not peeled. 
Because of its tender meat, the apricot 
bruises easily without its skin, and peeling 
may spoil the appearance of the fruit. 
A small amount of the largest fruit is 
peeled and sliced for a special trade, but 
the majority of the apricot pack is un- 
peeled and packed in halves. After the 
fruit is sorted, washed and graded accord- 
ing to size, the cans are filled as full as 
possible without injury to the fruit. 


e PACKING AND GRADING 


Because of their high acidity, apricots are 
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packed in a heavy syrup in order to make 
them more pleasing as a dessert fruit. The 
sweetest syrup is used in the Fancy grade, 
diminishing in sweetness through the other 
grades—Choice, Standard, Second and 
Pie. The Second and Pie grades are par- 
ticularly good for making pies. A recent 
favorite is the new picnic can, which, in 
the Fancy grade, usually contains twelve 
halves. To show how this number compares 
with average number of pieces in other 
Fancy grade sizes, the No. 1 can contains 
sixteen halves. No. 2 can contains nineteen 


halves and No. 24 can twenty-four or less. 


e NUTRITIVE VALUE 

Apricots are low in carbohydrate, fat and 
protein content, as are the great majority 
of fruits. They supply a fair source of 
vitamin A, and desirable mineral consti- 
tuent (calcium, iron, copper) in about the 
same extent as they occur in other fruits 
of the same general type. Apricots, strained 
or pureed, find use in infant feeding be- 
cause they exert the mild laxative effect 
common to many fruits. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY Qi 


Name 





CANNED FOODS HANDBOOK—FREE! Contains authoritative 
answers to 36 queries about commercially canned foods. A valu- 
able reference book. Mail coupon to American Can Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York. 





Address 
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Programming Home Economics 


By 
Cora B. Miller 
lowa State College 


OME economics teachers are being 
H called upon “to do their part” in 
the reorganization of school programs 
and in many cases the requests of su- 
perintendents call for drastic changes 
in their methods of doing things. Young 
teachers especially are often perplexed 
by the demands made upon them and are 
helpless as to how to proceed. 

Early in September there came to my 
office a special delivery letter from a 
teacher who stated that she was being 
asked to teach her first year class and 
her second year class in one section or 
division. What could she do? 

Perhaps in the small school it is much 
more efficient to plan for only one class 
in home economics each year. A two 
year program could be so planned that 
there would be two distinct years «f 
work which would alternate, thus mak- 
ing it possible for a pupil to be in the 
class two years without repetition. Of 
course, this plan of procedure would 
necessitate adequate equipment for the 
larger group. The addition of equip- 
ment would, however, cost the com- 
munity much less than additional teach- 
ing force. 

Some schools may even find it advan- 
tageous to offer home economics only 
every other year. In the very small 
schools, where class enrollment of girls 
may be as low as five or six, this every 
other year plan may be the very best 
from the standpoint of expense to the 
community. This arrangement would 
also permit the offering of two distinct 
years of work. One pupil might take 
home economics in her first and third 
years and another in her second and 
fourth years. 

The home economics teacher, like all 
teachers in small schools, must be pre- 
pared to teach several subjects. If she 
can have one or more classes in home 
economics every year, all well and good; 
if not, she can teach such other sub- 
jects as she is prepared to teach. 

The offering of home economics on 
the alternate year program would de- 
mand very careful planning on the part 
of the teacher and would also call for 
accurate records of work done. Good 
plans and records are, of course, a part 
of every teacher’s job but they are not 
always as detailed as this method of 
offering work might necessitate. 

During the past year or two, home 
economics teachers have been adjusting 
the content of their courses to meet 
the demands of the times and they 
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must, of course, continue to do this. 
The uncertainties of the present day 
make it necessary for the teacher to 
“keep her ear to the ground” and ad- 
just her class work to the present needs 
of the girls in her group. 

Home economics is without question 
being weighed in the balance these 
days. Some schools have dropped the 
subject entirely from the program. It 
is encouraging to learn, however, that 
in some communities where this has 
been done, the people have demanded 


Commencement 





its re-instatemeut, indicating that a 
worthwhile course had been given in other 
communities. School boards are consid- 
ering whether it is worth while to main- 
tain what they cali a luxury course. Nev- 
er before in the history of the devel- 
opment of home economics, have the 
teachers met such a challenge as they 
are meeting now. 

The teacher who can takc the initia- 
tive in adjusting both the content of 
her course and the programming of it 
to meet the needs of the community 
and the local school will accomplish 
much toward the maintaining of a home 
economics program in her own school 
and in the country as a whole. 


Vitalized 


By Home Economics 


By 
Mary Margaret Clark 


Harrisburg, Illinois 


HAT does Commencement mean in 

your school? Is it all flowers, white 
dresses, and orations?—the kind that 
causes much anxiety to teachers, pupils, 
and audience? The kind that looks and 
sounds well but means little? Or does it 
apply directly to the activities of the class 


now and in the future—and carry a real 





message to parents? 

Mr. McKown in his book “Commence- 
ment Activities” outlines the “new” or 
“vitalized” commencement. With the idea 
of the vitalized commencement in mind, 
the chairman of the Commencement com- 
mittee in the Junior High School of Har- 
risburg, Illinois, who happened also to be 
the home economics teacher, made these 
plans whereby commencement was made 
more worthwhile to pupils and to parents. 

The effort was made to minimize 
teacher activity as much as_ possible. 
Hence these six topics were selected and 
given to the president of each home room 
section: 


I. Worthy Home Membership—A 
Cardinal Aim of Education. 
II. How’ Science Contributes to 


Worthy Home Membership. 
III. How Art Classes Contribute. 
IV. Use of Leisure in the Home. 
V. Contribution of Manual Arts to 
Hime Membership. 
VI. Extra-curricular Contributions to 
Worthy Home Membership. 


Six four-minute speeches were prepared 
by the six home rooms, The advisor stim- 
ulated and directed their efforts but the 
graduating class read articles on the top- 
ics, made outlines for the speech, wrote 


the speeches individually, and compiled 
the best ideas and phrases into a final 
speech, submitting it to the teacher for a 
final criticism. Each class then selected, 
by popular vote after tryouts, three of 
its members, one of whom would repre- 
sent the class on commencement night. 
Teachers selected the best of the three 
and trained them to present the class 
speech effectively. 

The topics were given out ten weeks 
before commencement so that there was 
ample time for studying the question, mak- 
ing outlines, preparing speeches, and 
training speakers. It was essentially a 
pupil project and one which stimulated 
interest in home economics in a worth- 
while way. 

One incidental activity connected with 
this program was the publishing of a 
souvenir folder containing copies of the 
speeches. One of the classes took over 
this project as an English exercise. 

An impressive part of this commeuce- 
ment was the array of graduation dresses 
made by the girls themselves. The 
dresses were of soft batiste in tints of 
rose, blue, green, orchid, yellow, and 
pink. The average cost of the dresses 
was 85c. 

Following the formal commencement ex- 
ercise, a reception for parents and grad- 
uates was held in the gymnasium. Here 
seventh grade pupils served punch and 
wafers, arranged a program of music, 
planned interesting decorations and _ re- 
ceived the guests, as true hosts and host- 
esses. 

The great degree of correlation result- 
ing from this commencement exercise was 
beneficial to teacher and pupils because 
all the subjects taught in school were 
vitalized and the last month of school, 
instead of being a “let-down,” became full 
of purposeful work toward one end—a 
successful commencement. 
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ART TRAINING 
THROUGH HOME PROBLEMS 


By Mable Russell, Assistant Professor in Home Economics, Applied Art Depart- 


ment, lowa State College 


And Elsie Pearl Wilson, Assistant Professor in Home Economics, Home 
Economics Education Department, lowa State College 


Edited by William G. Whitford, Associate Professor of Art Education, The 


University of Chicago 


A Book for Teachers and Teachers in Training 


Bigs how the everyday problems of modern homemaking and dress may be 
effectively used in teaching the practical essentials of art is clearly shown in 
this new book. It sets forth accepted principles of art as applied in daily living; 
it discusses and illustrates these principles; and then it gives definite problems 


that can be used effectively in teaching these principles. 


It is just what many 


teachers have been wanting to guide them in their efforts to promote the con- 
scious use of art in solving the problems of daily living. 


The book is the outgrowth of intensive study and rich experience in teach- 


ing art to home-economics students. 


In its final preparation, the authors have 


had the valuable assistance of the editor of the book; so it is, in fact, the work 
of three experts—one in applied art, one in methods of teaching home eco- 
nomics, and one a nationally recognized leader in art education. The result is a 
book that points out a new path to follow in training art appreciators and art 


users. 


Contents by Chapters 


| Art Training for Everyone 


Il Objectives for Training in the Daily Use 
of Art 


Ill Creating an Interest in Everyday Art 


IV The Possibilities of the Problem Method 
in Art Training 


V_ Balance 
VI Proportion 
VII Repetition 
VIIl = Rhythm 
IX Line The principles in- 
X Emphasis | volved in each 
XI Harmony | chapter are clearly 
XII Color—(12-color | Stated, discussed, 
init) often _ illustrated, 


| and then practical 


XII! Color—Hue | Problems given for 
XIV Color-—Value use in teaching 
XV_ Color—Intensity | these principles. 
XVI Color-—Area 
XVII Harmonizing Colors | 
XVIII Personal Coloring 
XIX Texture 
XX Fitness and Suitability 
XXI Clothing Selection 
XXI1 Home Furnishing and Related Problems 
XXII1 Stage Setting and Costuming 
XXIV __ Illustrative Materials 


XXV_ Further Possibilities in the Teaching of 
Art 


Appendix. Recommended Readings 


Index 
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Said of the Book 


By a national leader in home-economics education: 


“Art Training Through Home Problems should 
prove a valuable aid to teachers of home eco- 
nomics. Its well-arranged teaching materials, 
carefully selected illustrations, and suggestive 
methods of presentation are the result of sev- 
eral years of experimental teaching with classes 
in both junior and senior high schools. The 
authors have succeeded in giving us a text that 
has been long needed in the field of Applied 
Art.’’—Genevieve Fisher, Dean, Division of Home 
Economics, lowa State College. 


By the editor of the book, a national leader in art 
education: 


‘In this book the authors point the way for 
a practical use of art in daily life. They have 
shown that art is a part of fine living. But most 
valuable of all, they have clearly demonstrated 
that art can be taught effectively by new edu- 
cational methods and practices rather than by 
the costly, old, studio methods of the art school.”’ 
—wWilliam G. Whitford. 





Contains more than 100 
illustrations — line draw- 
ings, photographs, designs 
in color. The solid flat 
colors used in the designs 
produce a brilliant effect. 
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How May We Stimulate 
Good Taste? 


(Continued from page 351) 


folds and materials rich in texture are 
especiaHy becoming to her. The dainty 
girl is slight of figure, retiring, quiet, 
sweet and winsome, and graceful in her 
movements. She prefers pastel colors, 
laces, ruffles, bows, and soft, sheer ma- 
terials. The business girl is conserva- 
tive in her tastes, has dignity and poise, 
is business-like in manner, and is more 
retiring than the athletic or dramatic 
girl. She prefers tailored garments— 
clothing which is trim, neat, and simple 
without fancy trimmings, and likes 
bright touches only in small amounts. 
When we begin to think of each girl in- 
dividually, we find that she is not often 
just one of these four types, but has 
most of the qualities of one type and 
some of one or more of the others. Per- 
haps we shall find that Mary is mainly 
athletic, but that she verges toward the 
dainty type because she is modest and 
quiet. She will require softer lines, ma- 
teria!s, and colors than the truly athletic 
person, Girls soon develop a feeling 
for the kind of clothing which portrays 
their own individual characteristics, I 
had a dramatic type of girl come to me 
with a design which she thought was 
suitable to her personality for a com- 
mencement dress, with the exception 
of the style of sleeve. She said, “I do 
not like this sleeve for me. It is too 
baby-dollish.” She changed the sleeve, 
making the design entirely suitable. 

Many times, before good taste in the 
selection of clothing can be gained, per- 
sonality adjustments must be made. We 
often find girls wearing very conspicu- 
ous, gaudy fads, or very uninteresting 
clothing because of an inferiority com- 
plex, or a colorless home life, or a mal- 
adjusted relationship between either her 
girl or boy friends. In personal regi- 
men, we may do much for these mgl- 
adjusted personalities through discus- 
sions and conferences on _ personality 
traits, friends and relationships with the 
family. In clothing, much help can be 
given through personal conferences. If 
we accomplish much, there must be a 
harmonious relationship between teach- 
er and pupil. 

Few girls realize that our fads are 
usually made up in materials of cheap- 
er quality than the more lasting styles. 
Neither do they understand that if the 
manufacturer makes styles which are 
changing rapidly or which may not take 
with the public, he must charge more 
than they are worth to insure a profit 
on the articles which he does sell. They 
should realize that cheap clothes are 
the height of extravagance for any girl. 
A stylist in one of our dependable stores 
said, “I think all girls should know that 
no store is forcing them to buy any 
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certain fashion or quality which they 
do not want. Every time they buy 
clothing that is poor in quality, tawdry, 
and inartistic, they are making that 
store buy more of that kind of cloth- 
ing. Every time they buy intelligently, 
demanding good design as well as qual- 
ity, they are causing that store to buy 
more of the better type of clothing.” 

I asked the girls in my personal re- 
gimen class if they had any “lazy gar- 
ments” in their clothes closet. Nearly 
every one in the class had one or more. 
One girl said she found that she 
couldn’t wear a certain dress because 
the color wasn’t becoming; another, that 
she bought one of the “Forty-second 
Street blouses” when they first came 
out, and wore it only three times, be- 
cause she tired of it as soon as she saw 
so many just like hers; another, that 
she had purchased a suit with an ex- 
treme leg-o-mutton sleeve, and had 
worn the jacket only a few times; an- 
other, that she seldom wore her hya- 
cinth-colored dress. She had purchased 
it because she liked it, without thinking 
with what it was to be worn. We can 
help eliminate these “lazy ga,ments” 
by so training the girls that they will 
have the ability to get unity of expres- 
sion in each complete costume; in each 
season’s wardrobe; and in the entire 
wardrobe for the year. Most girls who 
are not given help in how to plan the 
purchase of clothing, buy dresses, coats, 
hats, and accessories as isolated articles, 
without much thought for what they 
already have and where they will need 
to wear them. If the income or allow- 
ance for clothing is limited, the girl 
needs to face this fact, and must plan 
a smaller wardrobe just that much more 
carefully, if she is to be dressed in good 
taste. She must avoid pretentiousness, 
and purchase articles made of good ma- 
terial. She should select a neutral col- 
or as a basis, and build all other colors 
about it in order to produce a harmon- 
ious effect. Little money should be put 
into bright colored garments. More 
money should be put into articles of 
dress which are for general wear than 
into those for dressy occasions. Girls 
should be taught not to go in for those 
confections of satin and georgette with 
cheap, extreme, dressy touches such as 
beads, and clips, which are so dear to 
the heart of the tasteless. Fur trim- 
mings, unless of good quality, should 
be avoided altogether. In planning the 
budget for the year, the wardrobe for 
the season which is just ahead should 
be planned in detail. Each complete 
costume of coat, hat, shoes, dress, and 
accessories should be so planned that 
it may be worn on many occasions in- 
stead of only a few. In making their 
clothing expenditures, for the sake of 
economy, the girls should list all the 
places and times for which clothing will 


be needed, and then plan a few com- 
plete outfits to fill these requirements. 

We clothing and personal regimen 
teachers, may well concentrate on the 
probiem of training our girls to plan 
their wardrobe carefully and to select 
clothing that is fashionable but not 
faddish, that is artistic and suitable to 
the figure of the wearer, and that ex- 
presses their personality. If every girl 
the country over had an opportunity to 
develop these appreciations, there would 
be the assurance of intelligent and eco- 
nomical buyers of clothing in the homes 
of the future. Have not we, as teach- 
ers of clothing and personal regimen, 
a wondertul opportunity ahead? 





Function of Home Economics 
(Continued from page 358) 


Illinois, and from the standpoint of a 
pre-employment teacher training program, 
by Mrs. Merle Byers, of Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. Contact with 
homes is essential to all teaching if the 
real problems of girls are to be solved. 
It will be interesting to hear how these 
experienced teachers are using home con- 
tacts to solve reconstruction problems. 

The final session on Saturday morn- 
ing has been carefully planned by Miss 
Freegard to help teachers “on the job.” 
It is anticipated that a large number of 
teachers will be present. The topic for 
the meeting is “Constructive Programs 
for Present-Day Needs.” Florence Fall- 
gatter, of the Home Economics Educa- 
tion Service, Office of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, will preside. 
All topics will be presented from the 
standpoint of what the teacher should 
consider in planning units with regard to 
present day needs. “Child Study for 
Adult Classes” will be discussed by Dr. 
Agnes Tilson, of the Merrill-Palmer 
School; “Present-Day Needs in Teaching 
Home Nursing” will be discussed by a 
member of the Kellogg Foundation; 
“Present-Day Needs in Teaching Man- 
agement” by Eva M. Waller, State Su- 
pervisor of Homemaking Education in 
Arizona; and “Present-Day Needs in 
Teaching Budgeting” by Hattie Ander- 
son, of the Milwaukee Continuation 
School. The meeting will close with a 
presentation of the topic “Criteria for De- 
termining Content in Vocational Home 
Economics Courses,’ by Beulah I. Coon, 
Research Specialist in the Home Econom- 
ics Education Service of the Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior. 

The Detroit convention committee has 
suggested many interesting places and 
schools to visit. There will be time be- 
tween meetings for personal conferences. 
The meeting promises to answer the query 
with which we _ started—“What is the 
Function of Vocational Home Economics 
in the Program for Relief and Recon- 
struction?” 
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Indian Art and Its Use in 
Homes of Today 
(Continued from page 355) 


Indians, but was obtained from a Turk- 
ish cloth of wool called bayeta. The name 
“bayeta”’ is really only the Spanish word 
for baize, which means a kind of flannel 
with a nap on one side. Some authorities 
say it was made originally in Spain, and 
first sold in Mexico as Spanish flannel, 
then traded to the Indians, and later sold 
at their trading posts. The Navajos rav- 
eled this cloth and used the thread in 
weaving their blankets. There is a pecu- 
liarly soft feel to a bayeta rug that is not 
found in those made from any other ma- 
terial. 
in some of the modern rugs. 


This color is practically duplicated 


Considering the strong feeling for 
color which every Indian possesses it 
little wonder that color is such 
important factor in Indian rugs, and a 
point which needs be considered 
first in -their selection and_ placing. 
Many blankets are now available in a 
light gray, or a light brown ground, 
with black-and-white, or brown-and- 
white figures, and although some people 
maintain that rugs in these neutral color- 
ings are not sufficiently Indian in char- 
acter, they are attaining a wide popularity 
as they adapt themselves to many types 
of furnishings. Such rugs leave oppor- 
tunity for brilliant colors in pottery or 
embroidery elsewhere in the room. 

The majority of Indian rugs are rela- 
tively small in size, hence it happens 
frequently that several rugs are neces- 
sary in one room, and there is great 
danger of the room appearing spotty 
or like a jigsaw puzzle unless the rugs 
are selected with special care as to size, 
shape, and coloring, and so placed that 
neither design nor color clash. Now 
and then one sees an Indian rug in a 
room-size, but these are an exception. 
It is not at all necessary to have all 
rugs in the same room of Indian de- 
sign, but they rarely combine well with 
other styles except those of a plain 
solid color. 

The design features in practically all 
articles of Indian origin are puzzling to 
many, and well they may be for differ- 
ent meanings are frequently attached to 
the same symbols, or to those which are 
similar. Tourists are apt to place much 
stress on the symbolism of the figures 
seen on pottery and carried out in the 
weave of blankets. Some symbolism is no 
doubt intended, but many Indians love 
to joke regarding the meaning of fig- 
ures on their handiwork and some deal- 
ers in Indian articles are prone to give 
far-fetched and unreliable interpreta- 
tions to many of the designs. Of the 
figures commonly seen on pottery and 
rugs many are easily recognized, and 
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have come to have a definite meaning. | WorLp’s 
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Other designs are the result of a long 
series of changes so that the artist is 
truthful when he says that he does not 
know what the figures are made to 


represent. 
A little study of the symbolism of the 
design figures is a help in selecting 


blankets or pottery for use in a home. 
Traditions peculiar to some of the more 
prominent Indian tribes may be traced 
back through centuries and a student in- 
terested in Indian lore may follow the 
growth of certain forms step by step. 
Many of the designs are filled with reli- 


gious significance for the whole life of 


the Indian from birth to death is closely 
concerned with religious beliefs 

art be divided into the 
realistic type in which natural objects 
pictured with attempt con- 
ventionization; the conventional type 


where the figure is shown in so formal 


Indian may 


are no at 


a manner that it is almost impossible 
to the 
large number of geometric shapes which 


state its origin or significance; 


are called by the names of the natural 
objects which they seem to resemble; 


and finally there are the apparently 


(Continued on page 372) 





Discovered...a new 


aramel 
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and 
trouble-proo 
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CAB RPATION. CAB 


1% cups sugar 
¥% cup light brown sugar 
¥%, cup Carnation Milk 
1 tablespoon butter 


% teaspoon vanilla 


AMEL FROSTING 


Boil sugar and milk to a very soft ball, 
230°F. (this is 6° below the fudge soft 
ball stage). Cool, add butter and vanilla 
and beat until stiff. Add enough Carna- 
tion Milk to spread. Yield: Sufficient to 


frost 1 cake, 9 inches square, generously. 





Cooked below the fudge soft ball stage, this 
frosting doesn’t ‘‘go sugary’’—remains plas- 
tic, but doesn’t run. The secret is Carnation 
Milk, the pure wo/e milk, doubly rich in 
cream, that gives better textures than any 
other form of milk. Carnation Milk is uni- 
form, convenient, economical—the choice of 
the modern woman for easier, better cookery. 


Carnation 


LARGEST-SELLING 


BRAND OF 


Send for the free Carnation Book of reci- 
pes. Ask, too, for the Carnation Baby- 
Feeding Book, telling why many specialists 
prescribe Carnation Milk for bottle-fed 
babies. Address Carnation Company, 
832 Milwaukee Gas Light Building, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 933 Stuart Building, 
Seattle, Washington; or Toronto, Ontario. 


NOTE 
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Are You Using 
the Services of 
this Educational 
Bureau? 


To every teacher of Home 
Economics our Educational 
Bureau offers its services 
without any obligation on the 
part of the teacher. 


] The Monthly News Bulletin 

brings you new ideas for 
class projects that will supple- 
ment your clothing program. 


The Educational Loan Ex- 

hibits graphically illustrate 
construction details, fashion 
finishes, correct uses of 
thread, and a standard of ex- 
cellent workmanship. Last 
year, 60,000 students had the 
opportunity of seeing them. 


The Library of Sewing 

Books, leaflets, charts, and 
modern uses of crochet and 
knitting threads, offers in- 
structive reference material. 


The Permanent Classroom 

Exhibits showing manufac- 
turing processes are available 
at a nominal charge. 


Use the Educational Bureau to 
solve your problems and to 
make your work easier. Write 
today for information on these 
services. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


Department 41-Z, Box 551, Newark, N. J. 


J. & P. COATS 
CLARK’S O.N. T. 


The Two Great Names in Thread 
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Do You Know— 
That Raisin Cake Was a 


Seventeenth Century Favorite? 


Since early Bible times, raisins have 
been considered a gift worthy of kings 
and a food to sustain the starving. And 
since the seventeenth century or eurlier, 
housewives and cooks have vied with one 
another in producing cakes rich with 
“great reasons,” or “small raysens, com- 
monly called Corantes, but more rightly 
raysens of Corinthe.” 

The word raisin, as we know it today, 
is not of very ancient etymology. The 
derivation is from the Latin word race- 
nus, meaning a cluster or bunch. Due to 
the illiteracy of olden times, we find the 
word spelled and pronounced in many dif- 
ferent ways. We read in a document of 
1265 A.D., how the Countess of Leicester 
paid the large sum of twelve shillings for 
fourteen pounds of the fruit, or in the 
Latin words of the text, Pro uno fraello 
racemcrum, “for one frail of bunches.” 
In 1266, we find the spelling raysyns; in 
1477, reysons; in 1544, reasons, and so 
on, through any number of strange varia- 
tions. 

There were many different kinds of 
raisins, even in the early days. There 
were currants, one of the oldest varieties 
known, Muscatels, Turkish and Italian 
raisins, to say nothing of Valencias, 
Denias and other kinds which are fami- 
liar to us today. Currants, however, 
seemed to have been most frequently 
used by the famous cake makers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In 75 A. D. Pliny speaks of small- 
bunched, juicy, sweet grapes which 
were grown in Greece and looked upon 
as a great delicacy. These little grapes 
doubtless were the “currans” so fre- 
quently mentioned in the cook books 
of later centuries. 

In 1623 Gervase Markham, famous 
author of Countrey Contentments, or 
The English Housewife, gives quaint 
directions “to make Spice Cakes.” He 
sagely advises the cook to “hurle in a 
good quantity of Currants,” in order 
to make a rich and tasty batte. By 
1664, the Compleat Cook had appeared 
in London, and was revolutionizing the 
art of baking with its ideas of more 
careful measurements. One of the most 
famous recipes contained in this old 
book was the “Countess of Rutland’s 
Recipe of Making a Rare Banbury Cake, 
which was so praised at her daughter’s 
Wedding.” 

Instead of “Hurleing” in the currants 
with a free hand, as Gervase Markham 
suggests, we are told to put in “ten 





pounds of Currans and a little musk 





By 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


and ambergreece dissolved in Rosewa- 
ter.’ The correct treatment of the 
“Currans” is very important. “Your. 
Currans must be made very dry, or else 
they will make the cake heavy; strew 
as much sugar finely beaten amongst 
the Currans as you shall think the wa- 
ter has taken away the sweetness from 
them. 

Raisin cake was still a favorite by 
the end of the eighteenth century. The 
day after Christmas, in 1776, when 
Washington had won the battle of 
Trenton, he is said to have received 
from Martha Washington a generous 
piece of Mt. Vernon fruit cake which 
contained, in addition to citron and 
spices, rose water and nuts, three 
pounds of seeded raisins and three 
pounds of currants. How cheered the 
weary General mu'st have been by this 
offering, to remind him of the warmth 
and orderliness of ‘his beloved home, 
no less than of the efficiency and de- 
votion of their mistress! 

Some twenty years after the battle 
of Trenton, Hannah Glasse, the Fannie 
Farmer of her day, gave directions, in 
her Art of Cookery Made Plain and 
Easy. “To Make a Pretty Cake.” 

To five pounds of flour, a pound of 
sugar, half an ounce of mace, as much 
nutmeg, twenty-two eggs, a pint of ale 
yeast, two and a half pounds of fresh 
butter and one and a half pints of 
cream, the housewife is instructed to 
“put in seven pounds of currants, which 
must be plumped in half a pint of 
brandy, and three quarters of a pound 
of candied peel.” The entire mixture 
“must be an hour and a quarter in the 
oven.” Then, adds Hannah Glasse, as 
if in after thought, “You must put in 
two pounds of chopped raisins in the 
flour, and a quarter of a pint of sack; 
when you put the currants in, bake in 
a hoop.” 

We cannot help but wonder if the 
cooks of the past, with their Hercu- 
lania quantities and elaborate methods 
of preparation, did not have much the 
same difficulty we have today in keep- 
ing the raisins from sinking to the bot- 
tom of the pan? However this may be, 
raisin cake has been, and always will 
be, a favorite dessert to those who like 
a natural fruity flavor, in combination 
with a rich and delicate cake. 
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An Experiment With 
Meal Planning 


Edna E. von Berge, 
Kiser Jr. - Sr. High School 
Dayton, Ohio 


Meal planning has for the past several 
years proven to be the most outstanding 
and interesting project of the year in our 
foods class. Realizing the popularity of 
this important project, every effort has 
been made to not only create, but hold 
interest from the beginning to the end of 
the project. The actual serving of the 
planned and prepared meal has seemed 
to create the most interest and enthusi- 
asm, yet at the same time offering the 
greatest problem from the teaching stand- 
point. After experimenting with several 
methods, the one outlined here briefly, 
has proved the most satisfactory. 

The entire class is divided into groups, 
vith a chairman at the head of each, 
directly responsible for the activities of 
that group. Each group, after a careful 
study of balancing meals, etc. compiles 
a menu, receiving suggestions from 
numerous recipe books, magazines, and 
advertising booklets, and after approval 
of the menu, compiles the order and esti- 
mates the cost. This is followed by 
lessons on marketing which enable the 
groups at the time assigned for their 
meal to shop wisely for the foods needed 
in their particular lesson. Lessons on 
table service, table etiquette and table 
setting pave the way for the actual 
serving of the meal, and here is where 
the teacher has found from experience 
that the greatest tact was necessary, and 
that the best results followed the intro- 
duction of a new system. 

Formerly groups served their 
meals with a hostess selected from the 
group, without the teacher present dur- 
ing the serving of the meal. With this 
method, though service, etiquette, etc., had 
previously been studied, girls seemed em- 
barrassed if the teacher made her appear- 
ance at any time, for fear they would do 
things wrong, and many mistakes were 
made both in etiquette and service as a 
result. A different system, for this rea- 
son, was tried, and the teacher herself 
acted as hostess, explaining everything 
from table service, etiquette, etc., as the 
meal progressed and the occasion called 
for it. For example, at the beginning of 
the meal the girls took their places behind 
their chairs while the teacher explained 
how they should be seated and why. Be- 
fore anything was done at the table dur- 
ing the meal, it was demonstrated and 
explained fully by the teacher. The 
pupils were a great deal more at ease, 
asked questions freely and seemed to 
retain the material learned by this method 
when questioned at a later period. 
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What Color and Why 
(Continued from page 356) 
low at full strength would be such a 
sharp contrast that the effect might be 
overstimulating, more suited to a game 
room, a tea room or a club, if used in 
large quantities, altho a little black used 
with yellow may be needed for an ac- 
cent. In the same color path with yellow 
are its dark shades, browns which are in 
harmonious relation for wood work and 
furniture and may also appear in furni- 
ture coverings and in the background of 
chintz. The rug might be a dark brown 
or any of the wood brown tones. 

Curtains may be white, matching yel- 
low, or a paler tint in the same color 
path. Flowered chintz for curtains and 
furniture coverings would be attractive 
in an informal room. As yellow enhances 
pure red, if a very brilliant effect is 
wanted, red curtains may be used altho 
this would not be restful enough for a 
bed room. 

For accessories, such as lamps, orna- 
ments, cushions, etc. white and yellow or 
gold give a restful, dainty effect in a 
yellow room while black or red provide 
a smart contrast. Violet, the complemen- 
tary color may be used effectively for 
lamp bases or ornaments but it requires 
a good deal of skill to use a comple- 
mentary color in fabrics successfully. 
Blue would give a safer contrast of the 
same type. If green is found in a floral 
chintz it is apt to show both blue green 
and yellow green, representing light and 
shade in foliage. In a well designed 
chintz this color combination will be sat- 
isfactory. But if a chintz with a green 
background is to be used with yellow it 
should be a blue green rather than a 
pure or yellowish green. Blue green, not 
full strength, or a neutralized hue can be 
used successfully for furniture in the 
yellow room. Of course it is under- 
stood that the yellow is not to be chosen 
from a color path which inclines toward 
green, because a “lemon yellow” is not 
a pure hue and if there is to be any devi- 
ation from the true color path it should 
be in the direction of orange rather than 
green. 

For the study of interior color prob- 
lems it is more interesting to work with 
samples of paint, paper and fabrics. As 
a final test of your color plans, a small 
model drawn to scale and colored, will 
show whether the proportions of colors 
are good, whether each wall has been well 
arranged and also their relation to each 
other. Those who find it difficult to 
draw furniture, curtains, etc., may cut 
them out of magazines, paste them on the 
model and color them according to the 
plan. 

The other articles in this series were 
published in the September and October 
issues. 
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Surprise 
FOR YOUR CLASS 


It will be an interesting and instruc- 
tive session when you introduce this 
Special Christmas Dessert to the class. 
The dish will be delightful, and a real 
object lesson in what marvels can be 
accomplished with plain foods and 
plain gelatine. Knox Sparkling Gela- 
tine, which does not contain any 
sugar, flavoring or coloring, combines 
with every food. Send now for FREE 


literature. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS DESSERT 


(6 Servings—uses only 4 package) 


Y, box (1 level tablespoonful) Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine 
Y% cup cold water 4 cup nuts, chopped 
l cup milk 2 egg whites 2/3 cup dates 
34 square chocolate or 3 tablespoonfuls 
cocoa 


4 cup seeded raisins 4 teaspoonful 
4 cup currants vanilla 
4 cup sugar 4 teaspoonful salt 


Soak gelatine in cold water about 5 min- 
utes. Put milk with chopped fruit in double 
boiler. When cooked slightly, add cocoa, 
or chocolate which has been melted and 
mixed with part of the sugar and a little 
milk to make a smooth paste. Add soft- 
ened gelatine, sugar and salt and stir until 
dissolved. Remove from fire, cool, and 
when mixture begins to thicken, add nuts 
and vanilla, and lastly fold in whites of 
eggs beaten very stiff. Turn into mold that 
has been rinsed in cold water and deco- 
rated with whole nut meats and raisins. 
Chill. When firm, remove to serving dish 
and garnish with holly. Serve with whipped 
cream or whipped evaporated milk, sweet- 
ened and flavored with vanilla, or with a 
currant jelly sauce. This is delicious served 
on any occasion. 


NOTE:—Domestic Science teachers may 

have enough gelatine and literature for use 

in their classes if they will write on school 

stationery stating quantity wanted and 
when needed. 


KNOX «& He 
veal GELATINE 


Knox GELATINE, 
111 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE the pattern 
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A Lasting 
Remembrance 


to those whom you favor 
with Christmas gifts. 
If your list includes an 
experienced housekeeper, a 
newly-wed, and a bachelor 
girl, each one will be 
overjoyed to find 


THE SETTLEMENT 
cook BOOK 


The Way to a Man's 
Heart 


By Mrs. Simon Kander 


as your Christmas greet- 
ing. Your choice will be 
approved and appreciated 
for many years to come. 
The 3000 recipes tested in 
a home kitchen are up- 
to-date and reliable, suit- 
able for every type of 
household and for every 
occasion. Contains much 
unusual material for Holi- 
day baking not found 
eleswhere. Bound in_ white 
washable oil-cloth. Festive 
red and green jacket. 
Handy index. At all 
dealers or send check or 
Money order 


direct. l’rice $2.50 
THE SETTLEMENT 
COOK BOOK CO., 


715 N. Van Buren St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Teachers: 


Write for Educational Exhibit showing how 
Denton Sleeping Garments are made. Includes 
suggestion for talk to class on sleeping wear for 
infants and children. A helpful and practical 
aid in discussing this important health question. 
Sent without charge by addressing ‘Practical 
Home Economics” magazine or 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 
Centreville, Michigan 








SYRACUSE CHINA 
Product of Onondaga Potteries 
Potters to the American People 
Since 1870 
Syracuse China is American China 
Made by American workers 











SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 
Other ltems 








$550 
Complete 
Send for Circular and Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO 


Room 600 300 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 








World Famous Chefs 
Give Recipes 


This year’s edition of Gold Medal ‘“Kitchen- 
tested” Recipe Books (packed inside every sack) 
contains many recipes from world famous chefs. 
You will find them interesting. 


Washburn Crosby Company 





Burnett’s Pure Extracts 
NOW in a sturdy, amber, light-protect- 
ing bottle. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D Street 
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Boston, Mass. 
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Indian Art and Its Use in 
Homes of Today 
(Continued from page 369) 


meaningless geometric shapes which 
bear no relation to Nature nor to the 


familiar conventionized forms. 

Very early in the life of the South- 
west the belief was prevalent that ar- 
tistic representations held some magical 
power, that pictures of clouds, frogs, 
and other animal forms used to express 
a desire for rain, had a magical effect. 
The land in the Southwest usually re- 
ceives only a scanty rainfall and the 
ever-present desire of the people is for 
rain, therefore everything that is sup- 
posed to symbolize rain or to influence 
it is represented on the pottery or in 
the weave of the rugs made by the 
tribes in the locality. 

In many of the pueblos there is close 
association between birds and_ rain, 
therefore clouds, birds, and _ feathers, 
especially the feathers of the eagle sup- 
posed to float high into the clouds and 
carry messages directly to the gods 
who send the rain, are favorite design 
motifs. The tadpole, frog or toad, and 
the dragon fly which hovers in damp 
places, are other figures used to sig- 
nify a wish for rain. 

The cloud symbol represented by 
semi-circles with straight vertical lines 
depending from the clouds to indicate 
falling rain, and with zigzag lines rep- 
resenting lightning are easily recog- 
nized and much used on pottery. It 
was an easy matter to change the 
curves of the clouds into straight lines 
and angles, a type of design that could 
be used in weaving, and the stepped 
effects seen on so many rugs may be 
recognized as an appeal to the gods for 
rain to aid in bountiful crops. 

Following the demand for unique de- 
signs in rugs some of the modern blan- 
kets contain sacred symbols used in 
sand paintings and are called Ceremonial 
or Sand-Painting rugs, although it does 
not hold true that rugs of this kind were 
always used in ceremonials. These rugs 
are interesting in some rooms as wall 
hangings but only occasionally are they 
satisfactory for floor use. 

Blankets in which the design figures 
are outlined in another color, and known 
as outline blankets, are much sought 
after, for when the design is good the 
effect is both pleasing and_ striking. 
Among designs seen in old rugs and 
now and then copied in modern ones 
are small all-over patterns, some in 
diamond shapes. A design of this kind 
is always much more adaptable than 
the bold figures often associated with 
Indian patterns. Striped effects in a 
rug fit in well too with some of the 
current styles of furnishings. The De- 





partment of Indian Art at the Denver 
Art Museum owns a very fine modern 
rug which was awarded first prize at the 
Intertribal Ceremonial at Gallup, New 
Mexico in 1932. This rug would har- 
monize extremely well with modern 
furnishings. 

Indian blankets with brilliant coiw- 
ings are suited to sun porches, recrea- 
tion rooms or large living rooms with 
many windows, where there is much 
sunshine. The latter point seems par- 
ticularly suitable when rugs with much 
1ed are used, for the color typifies the 
Indian’s luve for the sun. Rooms fin- 
ished in natural woodwork or rough 
plaster provide an excellent background 
for Indian articles. Jndian rugs and 
pottery go extremely well with the 
cottage type of Early American fur- 
nishings, or with some of the provincial 
styles. Many of the modern designs in 
furniture, especially that made on metal 
frames, appear unusually well when 
placed on Indian rugs. 


Cakes for the King’s 
Birthday 


(Continued from page 354) 


This marvelous pastry is formed of many 
layers of dough, which is rolled until it 
is thin as mist and fluffy as a cloud. 
The diaphanous substance is held together 
by sugar and honey, ground walnuts, or 
hemp seed oil. To the devout peasant 
who discerns religious significance in 
many common foods, the turte is a sacred 
cake. It is indeed like the swaddling 
clothes which bound round the Christ 
Child as he lay snugly tucked in His 
manger. 

Nor must we forget the selten which, 
to lads and maidens of the Tyrol, is a 
symbol of love and wedded bliss. The 
zelten, be it known, resembles a mince 
pie, within the flaky crust of which are 
hidden nuts and raisins and sweet dried 
fruits. The pastry, which is baked on 
the night of good St. Thomas, is marked 
with a cross and sprinkled over with 
holy water. The mistress of each farm 
bakes a large zelten for her own family 
and a tiny one for each serving maid, who 
tukes it home during her Christmas holi- 
day. The lad allowed to carry a maiden’s 
gelten is considered her betrothed, and 
he who cuts the zelten will shortly win 
his sweetheart. 

With all the world aglow at the birth 
oi a little Child it is small wonder that, 
throughout the centuries. each land has 
vied with its neighbor to make for the 
festive board some precious holiday cake; 
for, in the words of the poet, 


“°*Tis seemly with ale and cara- 

way 

To greet the dawn of the King’s 
Birthday.” 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 














(5 OVERNMENT 
RULING 
ends confusion 


on bran products 





O PROTECT the buying public, the United 

States Food and Drug Administration has ad- 
vised that every package of cereal labeled “Bran” 
state on the label exactly what it contains. If less 
than 50% of the cereal is actually bran, the definite 
percentage should be printed plainly on the carton. 
If other parts of wheat are included, a qualifying 
phrase explaining this should be added. 


BEFORE this ruling, it was not easy for the purchaser 
to distinguish between a cereal that was entirely 
bran, or all bran with flavoring, and another that 
was mostly wheat. Part-bran products contain only 
a percentage of the “bulk” in all-bran products. 


Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN is labeled “ALL-BRAN Deli- 
ciously Flavored with Malt, Sugar and Salt,” a 
statement which describes the product fairly and 
honestly. 


Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN corrects most types of com- 
mon constipation safely and pleasantly. It furnishes 
the “bulk” needed to promote normal elimination. 
ALL-BRAN is also rich in vitamin B and iron. 


However, Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN is sot a “cure- 
all.” Certain types of intestinal disorders should be 
treated only on a physician’s advice. But if you 
can eat “bulky” vegetables— you can also eat 
Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN to advantage—for its “bulk” 
is much the same as that in leafy vegetables. 


When you buy a bran cereal, read the wording 
on the package. The facts are there! Get Kellogg’s 
ALL-BRAN. At all grocers. In the red-and-green 
package. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Other Kellogg Products with Bran 


* Kellogg’s Bran Flakes, with other parts of wheat, 
now contain more than 50% bran. * Kellogg’s PEP 
contains less than 50% bran and is now labeled 
“Toasted Wheat with Extra 

Bran Added.” Se Se 
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laxative in character, are popu- * Z 
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ful ready-to-eat cereals—and are %, 
not recommended primarily for Uy 
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BANANAS are Both 
FRUIT and VEGETABLE 
..» Watch the Color 


HEN yellow tipped with green, cook bananas as a 
vegetable. They make a delicious and economical 
meat accompaniment. 

When yellow ripe, with no green on the tip, they’re an 
excellent fruit for salads and desserts, yet still firm 
enough for cookiny.. 

When yellow flected with brown, they’re at their best 
to peel and eat—or combine with milk for a well-bal- 
anced breakfast, lunch or supper. It’s at this stage 
that doctors recommend bananas for infant feeding. 

Remember, bananas are not only one of the ‘‘protec- 
tive’’ foods, but also one of the easiest of all foods to digest. 













BANANA -GINGERBREAD SHORTCAKE 


Cream 3 tablespoons shortening and 4 

cup sugar thoroughly. Add 1 beaten egg 

and cup molasses. Sift together and add 

134 cups flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 

l4 teaspoon soda, !4 teaspoon salt, | tea- 
i. spoon ginger, teaspoon cinnamon. When 
Rane thoroughly mixed, add 14 cup 
boiling water. Bake in moderate 
oven (375°F.) 20 to 25 minutes 
in two greased 8 or 9-inch layer 
pans. Cool, place 2 or 3 sliced 
bananas between and on top of 
layers. Cover with 1 cup heavy 
cream, whipped, and banana 
slices. Serves six to eight. 





They're fully ripe when flecked with brown 
we 








They're fruit or vegetable when mellow yellow 








They’re vegetable when tipped with green 





SEND FOR NEW RECIPES 




















P.H.E. 12-33 
FRUIT DISPATCH CO., HOME ECONOMICS DEPT., 
Pier 3, North River, New York City. 

Please send free: 

C] New recipe leaflet entitled ‘‘ New Banana Treats,” 

[ ] Quantity banana recipes, illustrated and printed on 4 x 6 cards, 
NAME ——— on 
Appress —_ 
Crry__ = INS Sratr__ 
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THESE 
JUNKET LESSONS 


make classes on milk fascinating 


SENT FREE 


Thousands of teachers now use Junket jf 
as a regular part of their courses on 
milk, luncheons, desserts and_ invalid 
trays. We provide teaching sugges- 
tions, demonstration materials for 
teachers, recipe books and leaflets, § 
and sample size packages for children § 
to use in making junket. Teachers 
most enthusiastic over results—chil- 
dren love it. Valuable and helpful 


Send Today For Application Blank 
Address Domestic Science Department 


|.MB4 THE JUNKET FOLKS 
Hansen’s Isle, Little Falls, N.Y. 








School Food Problems 
In the Midst of Plenty 


(Continued from page 360) 


Reports from all parts ot the United 
States indicate that home economics 
teachers are modifying their teaching 
to meet the needs of their children. 
Many communities report that classes 
in foods are planning and preparing 


| meals from the lists of foods provided 


for needy families. Boys and girls in junior 
and senior high school can be taught to 
adapt the recipes which their families 
like to foods available and to make such 


| combinations as to secure the best possible 


| nutrition of their families. 











BACO BATIK DYES 
Recognized Standard 
POWDER OR LIQUID 
also Beautiful Batik patterns 


Write for catalogues and illustrations 
mailed free. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Inc. 
441 W. 37th St. New York, N. Y. 

















YOU WANT CLASS PINS—we 
have them—any letters, any year, 
oay colors. Silver plated, | = 
35e ea.; gold plated, 45c ea.; 
ites, 50c ea. Silver plated. 
12 o. more, 30¢ ea.; gold plated, 47 
; sterling, 45¢ ea. Sterling e j 
silver “rings as shown, | or more, GX 
$1.50 ea. 


Write For FREE Catalogue 
METAL ARTS COMPANY, INC. 


Factory 57, Rochester, N.Y. 














SPECIAL OFFER 
to Graduates of 1934 


To Home Economics students 
graduating in 1934 we offer 
a year’s subscription to Prac- 
tical Home Economics at the 
very special price of $1.00. 


The twelve issues carry many 
vitally interesting articles, in- 
cluding the special September 
School-opening Number in 
which is the annual listing of 
educational commercial 
material. 


Be sure to mention the name 
of the school from which you 
are graduating when sending 
in your subscription. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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poses that adequate food is available, and 


| that most communities have availed them- 


selves of the help given by the R. F. C. 

When a request was sent for states 
to organize for aid in relief work, com- 
mittees of leaders met in two sections 
of the State of Washington to discuss 
and endorse the food schedules, menus 
and recipes worked out by Dr. Rowan- 
tree of the University of Washington 
and Miss Leila Hunt of Washington 
State College. With this excellent ma- 
terial in the hands of every home eco- 
nomics teacher in the state, wide awake 
teachers have found opportunities to 
interpret this material to administrators 
and investigators. 

We have found investigators eager to 
know more about nutrition. The time 
which we spend with these people who 
have close contacts with homes and 
their problems is time well spent, for 
they have opportunities to contact par- 
ents whom we may- never reach. Many 
investigators are men who feel rather 
lost when they need to make specific 
suggestions for the use of the necessarily 


| limited food list. If these investigators can 


be helped to soive their problems by in- 
telligent, practical, unselfisn home eco- 
nomics teachers, many of them will be 
staunch supporters of nutrition work in 
the schools in years to come. 

Relief work has also provided con- 
tacts with women’s clubs. In Spokane, 
the A.A.U.W. furnished funds for junior 
and senior high school boys and girls who 
needed hot lunches from the school cafe- 
teria. Detailed, intelligent reports of how 
this money is spent and the results secured 
will go far toward convincing this group 
that nutrition teaching and supervision 
is of vital importance in the schools. 


If we as teachers and supervisors of 
home economics answer the challenge 
of the present economic situation cour- 
ageously and _ intelligently, nutrition 
work in our schools will emerge from 
this depression better organized, with 
clear cut objectives and with whole- 
hearted community support. 





EDUCATIONAL HELPS 





This presup- | 








Procter & Gamble Educational 
Bulletins 


Bulletin No. 1 describes The Cleanli- 
ness Crusade material and other educa- 
tional and recreational projects, classined 
for all grades from first primary to high 
school, Also, special project work in 
history, geography, industrial arts, soap 
sculpture and home economics tor high 
school grades. 

Bulletin No. 2 describes material ot spe- 
cial interest to Home Economics teachers, 
Free upon request 
Educational Department—PH-1233. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, ‘Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,” will also be 
sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 


Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles Calitorma 





A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 
R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





About Eggs and Poultry 


The story of marketing eggs and poul- 
try, information regarding their food 
value and factors to be considered in 
their selection and preparation have 
been assembled into bulletin form for 
use as reference material. Titles in- 
clude What’s In An Egg? The Na- 
tion’s Egg Supply, Keeping Good Eggs 
Good, Custards, Fried Chicken, Roast 
Chicken, Turkey Talk, Poaching Eggs. 
Department of Foods and Nutrition 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 
POULTRY INDUSTRIES 


110 North Franklin St. Chicago, Ill. 





Interesting Literature 
and Cook Book 

An article reprinted from the American 
Journal of Physiology, “‘The Vitamin A 
and D Content of Some Margurines,”’ 
and a newly developed cook book_full 
of many tested delicious recipes. Both 
for 5 cents. Cook Books in lots of 
ten, 3 cents each. 

JOHN F. JELKE COMPANY 

Department A 

759 South Washtenaw Avenue 

Chicago Illinois 





How To Detect 
Hidden Values in Merchandise 


The importance of thread count in 
fabrics; the meanir.; of wool in a 
blanket ; the most suitable material and 
design for children’s clothes; what 
makes some furniture better than other 
—these and hundreds of other questions 
are answered simply and authoritatively 
in a special service for home economics 
groups offered by Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. Write for complete list of exhibits 
and pamphlets available. Address 
Educational Division 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


Chicago Illinois 
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We are glad to announce a new bulletin— 
A Unit in Foods for Sixty-Minute Periods 
By 
Marcia E. Turner 


Associate Professor of Home Economics Education 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


Price, Fifty Cents 


Miss Turner has been working with one- 
hour periods in high school classes, and those 
of you who have found practical aid in the 
articles she has written for Practical Home 
Economics will be doubly glad of this new 
bulletin. In it she discusses the problems of 
time-management and gives lesson outlines for 
a complete unit in meal planning and prepara- 
tion for one hour home economics classes. 


On page 376, you will find a coupon for your use 
in ordering this booklet. 











| e€@rers 


GET THIS BOOK — 


“A better cup of ccffee 
in every home” 
Concise, simple information on coffee and 
its progress from the plantation to your 
cup. Coffee’s place in the diet. How to 
choose a coffee. Importance of correct 
roasting and grinding. “Freshness” defined. 
Methods of making explicitly presented. 
Invaluable as a handy reference book for 


high school home economics classes. 


Send for your free copy now. 


COFFEE SERVICE INSTITUTE 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE © NEW YORK CITY 
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"Seasoning 


Makes or Mars’ 


—says Mary Van Arsdale 


M* MARY VAN ARSDALE, professor 
of household arts at Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University, was recently 
quoted by the New York Herald Tribune 
as saying: “We forget that it is necessary 


for all food to taste as well as it looks, 


and that food, either rich or plain, is 


enhanced or ruined by seasoning. 


Getting into a rut is as bad in cooking 


as in thinking.” 


Probably you are one of the more 


advanced dieticians who is emphasizing 


this point of view to her classes . . . Let 


us help you—this way: 


LET US SEND YOU FREE 


1 full-sized bottle of Lea & Perrins Sauce for classroom 
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Ard. ee 


demonstration. 1—50-page rec- 
ipe book —“Success In Season- 
ing. Recipe Leaflets “for class 
notebook use—in any quantity 
you wish. No obligation, naturally 
— just fill in the coupon. 


foot ren 
| Lea & Perrins, Inc., 249 West St., N.Y. 
Please send me, free, the following. 
(Check the items you wish) 
| (C Full-size bottle Lea & Perrins 
| 0 “‘Success In Seasoning’ containing 
| 140 recipes. 
0 (Fill in quantity desired) recipe leaf- | 
; lets for class notebooks. 


| NOM -nnereesececsesnnressseseesnensessserresssssnessasenees | 
] Address. | 
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LEA & PERRINS 


. THE 


S@UCE 


ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
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E. PRITCHARD: 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 


























THE SYMBOL OF 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For nineteen years we have specialized in providing 
Home Economics Educators with reliable illustrative 
materials consisting of educational samples, charts 
or exhibits of high grade products. 

Lesson helps and valuable teaching sugges’:ons ate 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers of the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled without cost or other obliga- 
tions. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVIGE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 











THREE 
TEACHING HELPS 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted entirely to the teaching of Home 
Economics in all its branches and to School 
Lunchroom Management. Practical Home 
Economics is an invaluable help in bring- 
ing out new angles to the ‘‘same old 
subjects.’’ Vital information presented in 
a very interesting way. $2.00 a year 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


Don’t let your pupils’ interest lag—giving a 
play keeps Home Economics full of life. 

‘More Plays With a Purpose’ contains 11 
plays, suitable for older students, which 
dramatize the principles covered in Home 
Economics class work. $1.50 a copy 


A UNIT IN FOODS 
FOR SIXTY-MINUTE> PERIODS 


By 
Marcia E. Turner 


Associate Professor 
Home Economics Education 
lowa State College 


This bulletin presents a helpful solution to 
a difficult problem. Full description on 
page 375. 

50c a copy. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed please find for which send 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ; 
One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 
MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 
(Eleven plays) $1.50 a copy 


A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 
50c a copy 
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